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THE EVOLUTION OF INDIVIDUALIZATION 
An Interpretation 
S. A. Courtis 


University of Michigan 


Evolution is always cosmic in nature. 
That is, one must have perspective before 
generalization is possible. No one can in- 
spect and describe a cosmic process as one 
inspects and describes a new acquaintance. 
Cosmic generalizations demand analytical 
comparisons of observations made over a 
long period of time. The activity of gen- 
eralizing is more like the interpretative 
reflections of a mother as she lovingly 
watches her offspring mature and attempts 
to prophesy what manner of man her child 
is likely to become. 


An Evotvine IDEAL 


Individualization is not a device, a method, 
or an achievement, but is an evolving ideal. 
In educational literature the term is used 
with many meanings. Moreover the mean- 
ings shift from age to age and from event 
‘toevent. The danger is that any attempt to 
describe and interpret specific patterns of 
individualization will be so biased by the 
purposes and needs of the moment that the 
underlying permanent trends will be ob- 
scured by the transient details. Individuali- 
zation, even as an ideal, is not simple, but 
very complex. Its evolution has proceeded 


to a point where the manifestations of the 
ideal are many and diverse, but the essential 
underlying unity has not yet become so ap- 
parent that one can point to it and say, 
“That is individualization.” We see the 
future educational Utopia through a glass, 
darkly. The most that can be done at pres- 
ent is to marshal facts, present hypotheses 
and interpretations, and then leave to the 
reader the final and significant step of draw- 
ing his own conclusions. 

In the present article, the attempt will be 
made to paint a picture of the progress that 
has already taken place; to tell a story of 
meanings and interpretation. In spite of the 
author’s desire and care to be impersonal, it 
is inevitable that the selection and organiza- 
tion of materials will be conditioned by his 
convictions as to the ultimate outcome of 
the trends described. It is hoped, however, 
that this brief survey and interpretation may 
prove a helpful orientation as the reader 
passes to a consideration of current mani- 
festations and practices. 


Tue Spirit oF DeMocrAcy 


The driving power behind the movement 
for individualization in all its forms is the 
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Spirit of Democracy—respect for the intrinsic 
worth of personality as expressed in individ- 
uals. All too frequently, however, public 
and private attention tends to be focused on 
some one administrative or instructional de- 
vice for achieving the common goal, and the 
use of that particular device is then regarded 
as “individualization.” But no one really 
understands individualization unless he rec- 
ognizes the common element in all devices 
and manifestations; unless he has an ideal 
of individualization better and more inclu- 
sive than any expression of the ideal which 
now exists; unless the imperfections and in- 
adequacies of present practice move him to 
try to make his ideal more completely real. 

At the very outset, however, the need ex- 
ists to emphasize the danger of an impor- 
tant misconception. The emphasis of our 
age is upon the social aspects of life. We 
are coming to recognize as never before that 
many of the most valuable outcomes of the 
educational process, as of life itself, are social 
in nature and can be achieved only through 
social activities. Rugged individualism, we 
hope, is passing. It would be unfortunate if 
the term, individualization, coined in a pre- 
vious era, should operate in any reader’s 
mind to stigmatize the movement as anti- 
social. Individualization as a method of 
teaching or as a philosophy of education 
refers primarily to the attempt to adjust edu- 
cation to the nature of the individual, not to 
the development of individualistic, anti-social 
ideals. Individualization is in no way op- 
posed to the socialization of the individual. 
On the contrary, true individualization has 
not been achieved until the individual has 
found his place, and his highest potentialities 
of development, in service to the group. 
Individuals may, in part, be socialized more 
efficiently by individualized instruction than 
in any other way. 

The primeval desires in man which com- 
prise the spirit of democracy are three in 
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number: liberty, fraternity, equality. Man 
everywhere aspires to be free from the te. 
straints and exploitations which hinder the 
achievement of his ideals. It is only as he | 
comes to know himself as a powerful agent, 
capable of bringing about change and able ‘ 
to manipulate his environment and accom. | 

plishments ever closer to his heart’s desire, 
that he begins to feel free. The “will to 
power” is essentially individualistic and 
selfish, but a social life in which individual 
members are not consciously sovereign is 
appraised by all as intolerable domination. 
“Give me liberty or give me death” is a J} 
passionate expression of a basal urge that 


. . V 
every personality, every child, even every § , 
animal and plant manifests in instinctive or J 
conscious behavior. ‘ 


Freedom alone, however, is not perma- 
nently satisfying; liberty is enhanced when f 
social relationships operate both as a con- 
stant menace to freedom, as a source of wit- b 
ness to, and appreciation of liberty, and as 
a stimulus to progress. When sovereign 
individuals will have achieved that level of r 
social unity and codperation which permits 
them to live in perfect freedom and yet share 
individually in the achievements, joys, and 
sorrows of social living, the millennium will 
have arrived. He who has once glimpsed a 
vision of the Kingdom of Heaven in which 
the brotherhood of man is to be an achieved 
reality struggles even more valiantly to make 
this ideal real than he did to achieve his own § ™ 
selfish freedom. For the joys of individual § ™ 
istic freedom are as the pleasures of child- 
hood compared to the richer, more stimulat- 
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ing, more permanently satisfying joys of B 
codperative endeavor. Democracy, tha ™ 
moving equilibrium between socialism and pl 
individualism, satisfies both the desire for : 


freedom and the desire for fraternity. 
Neither liberty nor fraternity nor both to 

gether completely satisfy man, however. 

Man is dynamic, progressive, a creature of 
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unrealized potentialities. Man knows him- 
self to be less perfect than he might be. Of 
all the experienced restrictions of human 
living, none has power to disturb compla- 
cency and stimulate efforts toward progress 
equal to that of consciousness of the sup- 
pression of latent talent. Liberty and fra- 
ternity are meaningless without opportunity 
to progress. Men are not born equal except 
in potentialities. But through the creative 
reorganization of experience one may, 
through self-realization, progress toward 
equality. How can one feel either free or 
brotherly when others possess by nature that 
which one does not have the opportunity to 
achieve by struggle? Equality is but a con- 
venient symbol to express the outcome of 
what opportunity to grow, to achieve poten- 
tialities, means to the individual. Liberty, 
fraternity, and equality are a trinity of de- 
sires, each distinct and satisfying in itself, 
but none of them completely meaningful 
except in unity. The unity we call democ- 
racy, “that far-off divine event toward which 
the whole creation moves,” slowly, blindly, 
to be sure, but inevitably and with power. 


INTEGRATION OF PERSONALITY 


Individualization, then, is the expression 
in education of the basic urges and the high- 
est idealism of man, but a blind expression, 
an opportunistic expression that clothes itself 
in whatever form is convenient at the mo- 
ment. Only a philosopher can see the glori- 
ous destiny of man, the “shape of things to 
come” in the sordid manifestations of hu- 
man misery and despair which constitute the 
reality of a world ridden by ignorance, ex- 
ploitation, disease, war, selfishness, and all 
the evils human flesh is heir to. So in edu- 
cation it requires an idealistic point of view 
to translate the petty educational devices 
and feeble struggles of the past into a con- 
sistent movement toward the achievement of 
great ideals. Yet as the movement gathers 
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headway, as age follows age, and customs in 
education shift and change, consistent trends 
are evident. More and more schoolmasters 
down the ages and in our own time are 
coming to interpret teaching in terms of the 
integration of personality. The respect for 
the intrinsic worth of personality is growing. 
More teachers than ever before measure their 
own success or failure by the degree their 
efforts have functioned to release individual 
talent, to bring it into harmonious relation- 
ship with the talents of other individuals, 
and to start both individuals and groups 
upon the triumphant road to progress. The 
child-centered school, progressive education, 
educating the whole child, and similar slo- 
gans reveal the fundamental idealism that 
lies behind each new manifestation. To- 
gether these trends spell individualization. 
Can such a claim be justified? A brief 
review of educational progress is in order. 


Our EpucaTIONAL Procress 


Among animals, and even in primitive 
human societies, there are no schools, except 
the natural school of imitation and experi- 
ence. Learning on the primeval levels is 
completely individualized. The young of 
all species learn by doing. The course of 
study in a bird’s nest or a fox’s den is an 
“activities curriculum,” compounded of “en- 
terprises of immediate and vital worth to 
the learner.” 

Among humans, as language evolved, and 
the ability to share and conserve experience 
through language increased, a new type of 
learning came into existence. The wisdom 
of the fathers, painfully accumulated, ac- 
quired a halo of sacredness. The transmis- 
sion of the social heritage became a religious 
rite. Exact memorization of formalized 
statements became the order of the day. The 
purpose of education was complete indoc- 
trination and control of the oncoming gen- 
eration by those in power. Education took 
on its early autocratic aspects. The indi- 
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vidual was submerged in the social organ- 
ization. Transmission and reproduction of 
the social order were conceived as the sole 
ends of education. 

However, obedience, conformity, and re- 
production make for mass education and 
tend to glorify efficiency of teaching. To 
this day the chief characteristics of conven- 
tional education bear the earmarks of the 
days when the group was supreme and only 
the rare individual was conscious of himself 
as a distinctive personality. Recitation, 
grades, standard tests, certification are all 
generally used as devices for insuring con- 
tinuity in our social life and as means for 
moulding the individual to a standard pat- 
tern. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
first attempts at individualization were mere 
attempts to increase the efficiency of teach- 
ing, but even so, in such cases efficiency was 
always achieved by providing for greater 
adjustment to individual differences. It is 
only in this generation that bold men have 
openly flouted the age-old concepts of edu- 
cation and proclaimed the goal as self- 
realization through self-expression in self- 
directed activity, stressing the individualistic 
nature of the learning process and providing 
for individual curricula, individual progress, 
and individual standards. Yet in the last 
analysis the means of achieving progress is 
always the same: greater adjustment to indi- 
vidual differences. 

Progress in individualization has been 
achieved as a result of progress in the two 
major fields of human endeavor, philosophy 
and science. Beginning with Rousseau’s 
protest against the stifling influence of social 
institutions upon the individual, one can 
easily trace the steps of advance by which 
our great educational philosophers and scien- 
tists have clarified the issues and helped 
integrate our present ideals. Pestalozzi con- 
tributed child-study and the discovery of the 
function of self-expressive activities. Froe- 
bel shifted the emphasis in education from 
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acquisition of knowledge to nurturing the 
growth of personality. Herbart visioned 
control through scientific knowledge and put 
teaching and teacher-training on a profes. 
sional plane. Cattell, with his tests and 
measurements, raised to public consciousness 
individual differences in capacity and in 
hereditary tendencies, thus paving the way 
for tests of intelligence and achievement by 
which to measure the efficiency of the edu- 
cational process. In Rice the educational 
and the psychological currents fused and the 
school survey in its initial form came into 
being. Thorndike, both scientist and philos- 
opher, focused attention upon the learning 
process. Earlier than most persons realize, 
he formulated in great completeness the 
principles and procedures in individualiza- 
tion, but the time was not ripe and he passed 
on to other types of work. Vitalization of 
materials and activities we owe directly to 
his investigations and preachments. And 
then there is Dewey, the most influential 
contributor of our times. From him have 
come new interpretations of the interrela- 
tions between school and society, between 
individual effort and group success—inter- 
pretations which have extended the sphere 
of educational endeavor to include the social 
aspects of life and have opened the door to 
vast areas of progress whose full significance 
and potentialities we comprehend even yet 
but dimly. Perhaps of even more impor- 
tance has been his emphasis upon the recon- 
struction of experience as the process by 
which the creative processes of integration 
take place. Knowledge, he insists, must be 
actively created by each individual; it cannot 
be passively absorbed. 


MErTHops oF INDIVIDUALIZATION 


But credit must also be given to those in 
education who through the ages have at- 
tempted to apply in the school and classroom 
the ideas and ideals of the leaders in educa- 
tional theory. Sometimes the innovating 
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practice has been originated by the leader 
himself; as when Froebel out of his vision of 
education as self-realization through self- 
expression created the kindergarten, the first 
of the formal institutions to recognize the 
worth of personality and consciously to sub- 
stitute developmental ends for goals in place 
of acquisition and conformity. More often, 
however, new devices and methods have 
spread by imitation from the creative activi- 
ties of some unknown teacher or administra- 
tor. Occasionally, of course, an individual 
has become prominent through his advo- 
cacy and use of a particular device, but for 
the most part the originators of methods of 
individualization in education are quite un- 
known. 

Coaching is the first of the specific meth- 
ods of individualization which have been so 
evolved. Time was when tyrannical meth- 
ods prevailed in education. Learn or be 
eliminated was the general rule. The chief 
requirement of a teacher in Boston in 1845, 
according to Horace Mann, was that he be 
an efficient flogger of children. It was only 
the exceptional teacher who sensed, even 
dimly, that differences in children might ac- 
count for the differences in their facility of 
learning. But whenever such a suspicion 
has crept into the consciousness of a teacher, 
a new attitude has been born; he begins to 
study his pupils and to adjust his instruction 
to their observed differences. 

Coaching is primarily nothing more than 
reteaching. As the first dose of exhorta- 
tions and explanations did not prove effec- 
tive, the teacher, who begins to individualize, 
repeats the dose with each failure, personally. 
This is good so far as it goes; some children 
tequire more time to grow than others. But 
this is not enough. Sometimes there are 
specific reasons why a child does not learn: 
misunderstandings to be cleared away, estab- 
lished bad habits that need to be broken 
down, defects of eyesight or temperament 
to which adjustment must be made. Out 
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of coaching has come the elaborate modern 
provisions for diagnosis, both by teachers 
and by specialists. The up-to-date, modern 
school boasts health clinics, dental clinics, 
psychological clinics, psychiatrists, visiting 
teachers, bureaus of educational research and 
similar specialized agencies, the function of 
all of which is to investigate differences in 
individuals, and either arrange for the appli- 
cation of appropriate remedial measures or 
shunt the child into special classes operating 
on bases suited to his needs. Our knowledge 
of individual differences has been enor- 
mously increased. Diagnosis in education 
is an established agency of individualization. 

As consciousness of the need for adjusting 
to individual differences grew, coaching 
steadily increased and soon received official 
recognition from administrative officers. 
Over-conscientious teachers kept children 
long after school; unscrupulous teachers con- 
verted coaching into a racket. Rules and 
regulations had to be made to control the 
activity. There was no denying its effective- 
ness, however, and soon administrators them- 
selves began to devise schemes for increasing 
children’s opportunity to secure more teach- 
ing. The Batavia or two-teacher plan is an 
illustration. With two teachers assigned to 
one large room, one could be teaching and 
the other coaching during regular school 
hours. Other administrators provided spe- 
cial coaching days, or periods. Saturday and 
vacation schools were started, and many 
such provisions made. The supervised study 
period is a somewhat different type of out- 
growth. Then it occurred to some one to 
shorten the periods of promotion, that indi- 
vidual readjustments might be made more 
often. Semester and quarter systems devel- 
oped, even the promotion and reclassification 
of pupils every ten weeks was not unknown. 
From such devices it was but a step to multi- 
ple track plans like those known as the 
Cambridge plan, the Elizabeth plan, etc., 
and to parallel sections, parallel programs, 
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and other administrative adjustments hav- 
ing the same ends. Many of these schemes 
are completely unknown to present-day 
teachers, but in their time they were efforts 
to achieve adjustments to individual differ- 
ences which today are made in other ways. 

Tests. The invention of intelligence and 
achievement tests opened the way for a new 
realization of what the problem of adjusting 
to individual differences really means, and 
gave rise to a host of new devices. For one 
thing, measurement of educational products 
with standardized tests made objective and 
understandable what everyone had long sus- 
pected but no one could prove, namely, that 
school work is grossly inefficient. The over- 
lapping of grade on grade, the enormous 
powers of forgetting possessed by children, 
the infinitesimal progress from level to level 
as contrasted with the enormous variation in 
ability within each group, these were shock- 
ing revelations to the schoolmen of the gen- 
eration that first began to measure. For 
another thing, the revelation of gross differ- 
ences in mental age and the inferences about 
the part played by heredity in the learning 
of children stimulated the invention of better 
methods of grouping and adjustment. Segre- 
gation of children of like capacities or equal 
levels of development began to appear. Dif- 
ferentiation of assignments, ideas about 
minimum essentials, and enriched and spe- 
cialized courses of study, special classes for 
the dull, the blind, the crippled, and all the 
other atypical children, differentiation of 
curricula and differentiation of methods fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. Differentiation 
even extended to organization. The con- 
cepts of special schools for each period of 
life and for each level of society made its 
appearance. Today we have nursery schools, 
primary schools, elementary schools, inter- 
mediate schools, various types of secondary 
schools, and an ever increasing number of 
different types of colleges and professional 
schools as eloquent witness to the fact that 
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administrators have taken the movement for 
individualization seriously and have done 
what they could to adjust the educational 
institutions to the needs of children. 

For the most part, however, these steps 
have been taken without a full realization 
of their import. The community which 
develops a junior high school, for example, 
seldom if ever thinks beyond its immediate 
objective. The very city which talks about 
adjusting its schools to the needs of adoles- 
cents may also insist on maintaining a 
method of teaching which takes no cog- 
nizance of individual differences. Yet here 
and there piecemeal adjustment of teaching 
methods has also taken place. 


INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 


Perhaps the first attempt at what is some- 
times thought of as individualized instruc- 
tion is the monitorial system of Bell and 
Lancaster. The motive was to bring educa- 
tion to more children, without increasing 
the cost—an economy motive. Schoolwork 
was analyzed into unit lessons and the 
scheme of instruction formalized and sys 
tematized. Then groups of pupils were 
organized, each in charge of a monitor, usu- 
ally a brighter or an older pupil. The teacher 
instructed the monitors and they in turn the 
pupils. In this way one teacher could han- 
dle many hundreds of children at a time. 

The monitorial system popularized educa- 
tion, and the need for the form of organiza- 
tion passed away. Eventually, however, a 
man was born upon whom the full signif- 
cance of individual differences in education 
eventually dawned. Preston Search devel- 
oped the ideal of individualized instruction 
and gave to the world a book which even 
today is inspiring reading for the average 
school teacher or administrator. It remained 
for Frederick Burke to put the ideas into 
practice. He it was who broke the conven- 
tional lockstep of the grading system, wrote 
individualized, self-instructive, self-corrective 
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lessons for the entire curriculum, and set up 
an organization where each child could pro- 
gress at his own rate and learn in his own 
way. Burke’s influence bore fruit and in these 
recent times has flowered in the Winnetka 
Plan and in the flood of workbooks, practice 
tests, and similar devices which even now 
are appearing in great numbers. Indeed so 
great has been the emphasis upon this form 
of individualization that to many persons 
the term means exclusively the use of lesson 
sheets and schemes for individual work and 
progress. 

The influences making for individualiza- 
tion manifested themselves in other ways, 
however. Perhaps the Dalton Plan is the 
best single expression of a second important 
phase of individualization. The originator 
of the Dalton Plan, Miss Helen Parkhurst, 
stresses three elements as essential: freedom, 
community living, and the budgeting of 
time. A school organization was designed 
to supply a child community. In it children 
were given freedom to pursue interests and 
adjust their work to their own tastes and 
rates of growth. Laboratories replaced class- 
rooms; activities replaced studies. Formal 
“contracts” provided mature guidance, but 
the emphasis throughout was placed upon 
child responsibility and growth in personal- 
ity. Throughout the country many private 
and experimental schools have similarly 
pioneered in devising curricula and methods 
better adjusted to child development, inter- 
ests, and needs rather than traditional prac- 
tices. The Progressive Education Associa- 
tion has served to integrate and organize 
these individual experiments. Particularly 
is there need to stress the “activity” move- 
ment. In its best forms it represents a syn- 
thesis of “individualization,” “vitalization,” 
and “socialization,” all functioning on a new 
plane of integration. Slowly but surely life 
activities are being brought into school work 
as basic means of orienting the individual in 
the collective struggle for human betterment. 
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To the degree that school activities become 
vital in terms of real life values, to that 
degree the products of school work have 
enduring worth and contribute to social 
achievement. More and more individual, 
creative participation in the work of the 
world is being visioned as the best ideal for 
education and the best means of achieving 
the ideal. Out of such efforts and the general 
movements of social, political, and scientific 
philosophy is being created, in our day, a 


new opportunity for educational progress. 


An Inctusive Concept 


Individualization as a movement in educa- 
tion must be given a connotation broad 
enough to include these many and diverse 
activities. Primarily, it signifies both the 
recognition of the need to adjust to indi- 
vidual differences and all the means taken 
to make such adjustment. No general 
synthesis of all the elements of individualiza- 
tion present in our schools today has yet 
taken place, because the evolution of life 
itself is proceeding too rapidly. The basic 
elements, however, have been clearly re- 
vealed. First, a belief in the potentialities 
of the individual and in the possibility and 
the desirability of releasing those potential- 
ities. Second, a recognition that the process 
of integrating personality must be self-deter- 
mined, self-directed, and _ self-controlled. 
Third, an interpretation of life which recog- 
nizes both the individual and society as com- 
prising a single entity so that the socializa- 
tion of the individual is accepted as a goal of 
equal importance with individual develop- 
ment. Fourth, the conviction that teaching 
as a process is effective only to the degree 
that it stimulates choice in terms of self- 
directed and self-controlled activities for ends 
of immediate worth to the individual, and 
assists, on a basis of service and interpreta- 
tion, the achievement of pupil purposes. 
Fifth, an optimistic belief in progress and 
creative endeavor, a belief which, while 
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facing the facts of objective science and the 
theory of efficient causation, nevertheless 
recognizes also the primacy and power of 
human emotions, and struggles toward the 
achievement of ideals. 

Individualization is materialistic in the 
sense that it rests upon a study of child na- 
ture and upon the adjustment of means 
and practices to the scientific determination 
of the laws of learning and the natural 


processes of development. It is idealistic in 
that it has for its motivation and goal the 
creative improvement of human welfare. In 
its simplest terms it is merely “adjustment of 
the educational process to individual differ- 
ences,” but the achievement of that adjust- 
ment involves not only the reorganization of 
our school system from top to bottom, but a 
similar reorganization and improvement of 
civilization itself. 


EXPLOITATION OF THE CHILD OF HIGH 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 


Paut A. Wirry 


Northwestern University, School of Education, Evanston, Illinois 


Unabated continues the general interest 
in aberrations among homo sapiens. In a 
single week, the newspapers publicized a 
woman whose gibberish is a clear example 
of reversion to infantilism; contained lurid 
details of the Lindbergh kidnapping; an- 
nounced the discovery of two child “gen- 
iuses”; and revealed episodes in the genetic 
development of the Dionne quintuplets. 
This typical miscellany apparently reflects 
“news” to which the American public has 
become habituated. 

Undoubtedly, the unusual interest in 
Gertrude Stein will have little effect upon 
our reading habits; the emotional uproar in 
the Hauptmann trial, although humiliating 
as an example of society’s interest, will sub- 
side quickly; and the Dionnes soon will be 
overshadowed by new anomalies. But the 
publicity centering about the “geniuses” may 
result in stultifying the ability and in devel- 
oping undesirable attitudes in these and 
other promising children—an unnecessary 
eventuality that would be ruinous for the 
children and socially detrimental. 


We who are engaged in school work are 
able to make few accurate prognostications 
about exceptional children. Nevertheless, 
we realize the essential impotence of the typi- 
cal school curriculum in bringing about 
intelligent self-direction and continuous in- 
tellectual growth in these children. The 
deprecation by “progressive” educators of 
present-day classroom procedure, although 
occasionally compensatory, is indicative of 
the inadequacy of that which today passes 
for education. In fact, most educators con- 
cede that codperation and maximum adapta- 
tion can scarcely be engendered in school 
children who are subjected to a series of 
experiences which stress routine, mechaniza- 
tion, and drill—logical products of an edu- 
cational order which developed gradually 
from the economic materialism and _ indi- 
vidualism of several centuries past. Occa- 
sionally, a dim light penetrates our educa- 
tional abyss and progress in a small measure 
occurs. The development of the intelligence 
test is a typical example, for use of the test 
may actuate progress (or foster exploita- 
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tion). One important contribution of test- 
ing is generally granted. The intelligence 
test has enabled us to identify young pre- 
cocious children with considerable accuracy. 
Without it, the extraordinary ability of many 
gifted children would have eluded identi- 
fication. The importance of discovering ex- 
ceptional children when they are very young 
is usually conceded, since they may prove to 
be society’s best social investment if they are 
given appropriate educational opportunity 
and sane guidance. The way, however, in 
which the newspapers have recently dis- 
cussed two extraordinary children appears 
wholly indefensible. Indeed, undesirable 
social reactions, ego-centricity, and malad- 
justment probably will follow this excessive 
and unwholesome attention. 

Time (December 17, 1934) summarized 
succinctly and accurately the weekly news- 
paper reports, and published a picture of 
Arthur Greenwood, who, awarded an in- 
telligence quotient of 230, was said to be a 
“top-notch prodigy”; his mental age was 
alleged to be 16 years, although his birthday 
age was less than 8. Ostensibly this child 
was distinctly superior to “K”, the prodigy 
whose I.Q., 196, was discussed a fortnight 
before (Time, December 3, 1934). Time 
stated that “In all the U. S. there is room for 
only one or two persons with an intelligence 
quotient above 200. Odds against such 
phenomena [sic!] psychologists estimate at 
100,000,000 to 1.” 

The preceding statement conveys the idea 
that psychologists are agreed in affirming 
this ratio regarding the incidence of high 
intelligence quotients. This assumption is 
almost entirely specious. Psychologists gen- 
erally set forth no estimates of this character, 
although some would perhaps make a pre- 
diction. L. M. Terman and B. S. Burks, in 
4 Handbook of Child Psychology, state that 
if an arbitrary line were placed at 140 1.Q., 
the number in the U. S. at or above the de- 
marcation would be about four or five in a 


thousand. An estimate of this nature is 
based, of course, upon the assumption that 
the distribution of intelligence quotients fol- 
lows the normal probability curve. When 
such prognostications are derived mathe- 
matically, the rdle of sporadic variation in 
governing the appearance of extreme aber- 
rants is treated as a statistical constant. The 
likelihood that occurrences of the highest 
1.Q.’s (i.e. 200 plus) can be predicted with 
great accuracy is small since the limited 
number and the phenomenal character of 
these children make it appear that they are 
sporadic aberrants. Although newspaper 
accounts lead one to conclude that the two 
recently identified individuals constitute 
nearly all children approximating or exceed- 
ing 1.Q. 200, this is by no means the case. 
In 1924, M. Stedman wrote about E. B., a 
child of I.Q. 214; about the same time, 
L. M. Terman, in a discussion of 15 children 
of 1.Q. 180 or above, mentioned one child 
having an I.Q. 200; L. S. Hollingworth dis- 
cussed 17 gifted children, several of whom 
have I.Q.’s clustering about 200; Mateer 
found a three-year-old youngster who dis- 
played an I.Q. of 200; and the writer identi- 
fied another child (whom he has seen fit not 
to have publicized) of I.Q. 200. 

At the present time we can only surmise 
the number of highly gifted children who 
are undetected. Terman and Burks, in the 
volume mentioned above, report seven typi- 
cal studies which include a small sampling 
of gifted children in six states. These chil- 
dren are chiefly urban and “native white.” 
An adequate survey to discover the incidence 
of gifted children in our entire population 
has never been carried out. A reliable esti- 
mate of the total number of exceptionally 
gifted, therefore, can not be made until a 
truly representative child population is ex- 
amined and until more valid tests for gaug- 
ing intelligence have been devised. At 
present, estimates remain in the realm of 
speculation. 
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Our intelligence tests are patently imper- 
fect and inchoate instruments for assaying 
the ability of the very bright. The following 
observations reflect some incongruities in 
testing. In order to receive extraordinarily 
high 1.Q.’s, children must be examined when 
they are very young. For example, a child 
of birthday age five may earn a mental age 
of ten and receive an I.Q. of 200. In order 
that a child of twelve may secure the same 
1.Q., a mental age of twenty-four must be 
obtained. This is impossible since our tests 
do not have reliable norms for this age. 
L. M. Terman devised a correction, of dubi- 
ous validity, which provides extra incre- 
ments of mental age for gifted children in 
the elementary school who pass all or almost 
all of the tests in the Stanford-Binet. The 
maximum mental age attainable upon this 
test, if the correction is used, is twenty-one 
years, six months, and a child older than 15 
years, 4 months can not attain an I.Q. 140 or 
above. Many intelligence tests other than 
the Stanford-Binet make no special provi- 
sion for interpreting (or assigning mental 
ages to) the high scores of gifted adoles- 
cents. Another limitation of the tests is 
found in their failure to test “intelligence” 
precisely or consistently. Recently, the 
writer examined a child whose I.Q. upon the 
Stanford-Binet was 200. Her I.Q.’s on four 
other tests, however, ranged from 170 to 185. 
Thus it is apparent that a single LQ. is 
only an approximation of a true test-quotient. 
Discrepancies in I.Q.’s of the very bright 
who are retested by the same instrument 
illustrate further the difficulty of assaying the 
ability of these children with exactitude and 
precision. 

A more serious limitation of the intelli- 
gence test is reflected by the fact that we do 
not know the implications of the high I.Q. 
in so far as adult creativity is concerned. 
Nevertheless, the assumption that gifted 
children will become the geniuses of the 
future is often set forth. Newspapers con- 





fidently inform us that a child of LQ. 230 
exceeds in ability the potentialities of a child 
Einstein, or a boy Shakespeare! Post-mortem 
studies of recognized “geniuses” led L. M. 
Terman and Catherine Cox to observe that 
the childhood of the proven genius and the 
potential genius (the gifted child) are fre- 
quently similar. Among several points, 
these writers stress the nervous stability and 
emotional adjustment of genius. Terman 
was so impressed by such analogical reason- 
ing that he once asserted: “The eccen- 
tricity of genius is largely a myth.” These 
analogies are almost entirely gratuitous, 
since gifted children have been studied for 
a period not exceeding two decades, and no 
published study has embraced more than 
ten years in their growth. What these chil- 
dren will accomplish ultimately, no one 
knows. As for eccentricity and nervous 
instability—the opinions of modern investi- 
gators are disparate. Some insist that ac- 
knowledged geniuses have been asocial and 
nervously unstable; others maintain that the 
genius characteristically has been and is 
socially adjusted and emotionally well- 
balanced. 

Knowledge about gifted children is at 
present very inadequate. From genetic 
studies of approximately 1,000 gifted chil- 
dren we have discerned that: 


1. The educational attainment of gifted chil- 
dren is typically superior as they progress 
through the elementary and the secondary 
school. 

2. Their mental test ratings display consider- 
able consistency. 

3. Their physical growth and vigor are char- 
acteristically superior. 

4. In character test ratings, they excel some- 
what their classmates. 

5. They conform to and exemplify the usual 
social patterns in their play and general 
social adjustment. 


Very few of the boys display extraordinary 
literary talent; they perform well, however, 
upon tests about science and mathematics. 
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An exceptionally small number appear to 
be gifted in music. Indeed, in one study, 
gifted children and children of average 
].Q.’s made strikingly similar scores upon 
tests of musical talent. Furthermore, there 
appears to be little evidence that creative 
intelligence is being developed or displayed 
in extraordinary degree. But why should 
one expect to find creative intelligence ex- 
pressed in homes and in schools which are 
essentially standardized? The children have 
had, since their identification some ten years 
ago, the typical middle- and _professional- 
class environment. The homes (and the 
schools, of course) have commonly and 
forthrightly sought to adjust children to their 
environment—to encourage youth to con- 
form to standardized opinion and to accept 
without question the current modes of life. 
The flexible, critical mind and the inquiring 
“geist” concerning the complex machinery 
and organizations of our physical and social 
world are not logical counterparts of an 
educational plan which aims to “adjust” 
students to a particular social order. Bernard 
I. Bell in a recent essay’ observes cogently: 

It seems to most thoughtful observers of the 
contemporary scene that what America needs 
is individuals who can think for themselves 
with a clear competence sufficient to emanci- 
pate them from conformity to the principles, 
ideals, ideas, and practices of a world that is 
almost certainly in process of rapid disintegra- 
tion. We have created an era full of elaborate 
machinery, physical and social, apparently un- 
aware that the more elaborate such machinery 
is, the more competently critical and creative 
those must be who attempt its manipulation 
...it seems vastly unfortunate that most 
American educational effort should be devoted, 
as it is, not to the discovery and training of 
minds competent for criticism and leadership, 


but rather to the fitting of people into the cur- 
rent pattern of life. 


Every thorough study of the gifted has 
suggested that most of these children and 
their parents are well-adjusted. But history 


1In The Criterion, January, 1935, pp. 198-199. 
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indicates that genius infrequently springs 
from the complacency and the self-sufficiency 
which characterize such groups. Bernard 
Bell asserts that the critical, discriminating 
individual would aim to control and “re- 
adjust” his environment rather than “adjust” 
himself to it. Since our mores are stringently 
enforced, and since the machinery of our 
making appears to have “mastered” us, few 
critical intellects evolve in the contemporary 
American scene. Almost inevitably the few 
become rebels—and, frequently, recluses— 
“convinced (rightly) that whatever happens 
to be fashionable is apt to be foolish.” It is 
not surprising, therefore, that works of 
genius often find provenance and impelling 
motivation in the frustrations, the unhappi- 
ness, and the resultant compensatory drives 
which arise from thwarted efforts to meet 
the demands of harassing, uncompromising 
environmental patterns. 

Drive is a complex factor whose bases 
evade identification. It may appear as a 
product of intense energy and desire to 
achieve, which occasionally accompany un- 
usual mental ability; it results apparently in 
other instances from physiological irregular- 
ities (including glandular mal-functioning) ; 
and in others, it has its origin in the special 
opportunities and high goals of attainment 
which are characteristic of some superior 
homes and of some school situations. Strong 
drives are traceable also to psychic and so- 
matic inferiorities and the consequent need 
for satisfying compensatory activity. In- 
deed, many able students believe that intense 
compensatory reactions almost invariably 
play an important rdle in determining the 
nature and the intensity of the drive which 
makes superior ability effective. Even this 
cursory analysis makes it apparent that drive 
is a product of many subtle factors; but its 
existence surely is an essential prerequisite 
for great attainment. 

The danger of oversimplification at this 
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point is considerable, for some writers em- 
phasize single factors as the actuating influ- 
ences in cases of rare attainment. ‘The 
validity of the statements of Lombroso, 
Nisbet, Nordau, and Havelock Ellis to the 
effect that nervous instability and genius are 
almost invariably associated (one writer 
states that the greater the instability, the 
greater the genius) will be questioned if one 
grants that drive is complex. Similarly one 
will doubt the propriety of Terman’s state- 
ment that “from the ranks of gifted children 
and from nowhere else will come our 
geniuses in every line of endeavor.” Cer- 
tainly, I.Q. and genius are not synonymous 
since drives other than those predominantly 
intellectual are necessary in bringing ability 
to wide recognition. Emotional cravings 
appear in numerous instances to be the actu- 
ating causes of the work which we prize 
highly. The réles of propitious opportunity 
and of “zeitgeist” should not be minimized 
in the development and recognition of genius 
today. In our society, individuals of widely 
varying mental abilities strive for and 
achieve, it seems, those covetous (sometimes 
hollow) honors which the world bestows 
upon the genius. 

It will be pertinent now to examine the 
available data regarding the adjustment of 
gifted children. On a miscellany of char- 
acter tests, Terman et al report that the 
gifted child of 9 performs as does the typical 
child of 13 or 14. Only one of Terman’s 
group of 1,000 is reported to have been insti- 
tutionalized for violating established law and 
order. On instruments such as the Wood- 
worth-Wells Neurotic Inventory, gifted chil- 
dren respond successfully. All this looks 
very well! But what do these facts really 
mean? They may imply simply that intelli- 
gent children quickly learn to conform and, 
in this learning process, assimilate the crucial 
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facts about the social order. They excel, 
therefore, upon character tests which fre. 
quently require and test knowledge about 
acceptable conduct. Perhaps these children 
are also unusually successful in concealing 
twisted modes of thought and in disguising 
their feelings, and therefore they escape de- 
tection for culpable acts so easily detected in 
the dull. It appears that gifted children 
find conformity to our social order easy to 
effect (or to simulate). But have they been 
challenged to an intelligent discontent or 
encouraged in a rigorous, sustained attempt 
to achieve distinction? Examination of 
genetic studies of the gifted leads us to 
answer this negatively. 

Although the majority of the gifted con- 
form well, there are some who do not 
achieve adjustment or complacency. Are 
these children to become the future leaders? 
Will their unrest lead them in new and 
desirable directions in so far as creativity is 
concerned? Let us now consider this group. 
First, apology must be made for introducing 
data for only 50 gifted children. The num- 
ber is small, but the children have been 
studied and observed carefully for ten years. 
Ten of this number appear to be malad- 
justed, three decidedly so. All have reached 
or exceeded medians for children of their 
ages upon four character tests. Seven are 
boys; three, girls. They fall into two gen- 
eral types: (1) the withdrawn, displaying 
anxiety feelings and uncertainty about the 
future, and (2) the indifferent, socially in- 
adequate, bored dilettantes who understand 
life’s issues but refuse to participate in them. 
Beyond peradventure, the school has had an 
important réle in creating the dilettantes, 
for the five boys and the two girls in this 
group have never been interested in striving, 
since success came so easily during the ele- 
mentary school, and disillusion so quickly 


2 Surely, the most optimistic Californian would be hesitant to assert that the 1,000 children (discussed in Terman’s 


= Studies of Genius) are actually potential geniuses. 
arge : 


For the entire country, the number appears ridiculously 
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during the social-economic crisis which has 
attended their adolescent development. 
Deserving comment here is the fact that 
the extraordinarily gifted find the school 
situation (and frequently the home environ- 
ment) more cloying and perplexing than do 
the less gifted. L. S. Hollingworth reports 
that several selected children of I.Q. 180 
plus are maladjusted. My studies of five 
children in the highest intelligence catego- 
ries confirm her observation. What can be 
done for these children—indeed, for all 
gifted children who present behavior dis- 
turbances of various kinds? No one is sufh- 
ciently informed to answer this question as 
yet. But it does seem that the present attain- 
ments of gifted children and the lamentable 
type of leadership in contemporary society 
demand consideration of measures which 
will stimulate the development of new lead- 
ers from the ranks of those of highest ability. 
The following observations suggest a most 
tentative procedure. To enable ability to 
become effective, it is essential to provide a 
freedom in school which will necessitate 
realistic living. It would be well, indeed, to 
change our standards of attainment—to re- 
ward initiative and success in organizing 
knowledge; to encourage much writing and 
unlimited and extensive reading; to initiate 
projects involving the arts and their appreci- 
ation; and to develop not only codperation 
in school life but also critical examination of 
one’s own products as well as those of others. 
Freedom for critical evaluation of the results 
of school should do much to engender self- 
direction and interest, and to stimulate 
growth. Surely, schools should be estab- 
lished wherein these essentials for child- 
development are provided. In these, there 
should be opportunity for the development 
of special abilities; and the training and de- 
velopment of alert, flexible, discriminating 
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minds should be a highly prized goal. Such 
intellects are imperiously demanded if we 
are to control the forces and evade the ruin 
or the chaos of a regimented machine age. 

The panaceas usually proffered by educa- 
tors for making effective the dormant ability 
of gifted children are well known; they 
include ability grouping, acceleration, and 
modifications of Frederic Burk’s plan for 
individualizing instruction. Certain Pro- 
gressive Educators® may insist that the mil- 
lennium has arrived in their schools. It may 
have, but to some it appears that, in general, 
this group has contributed very little to the 
problem of understanding and guiding ex- 
ceptional children. Fortunately, there are 
some bright spots in a few progressive 
schools. But no progressive school which 
the writer has seen is pervaded with the 
respect for and awareness of extreme indi- 
vidual differences upon which an adequate 
program for the gifted depends. Further- 
more, progressive educators often show a 
lamentable lack of acquaintance with psy- 
chological studies of child development, a 
naiveté in emphasizing creative intelligence, 
a disregard of studies of children’s interests, 
and a dilatoriness in effecting reform. More- 
over, codperation, so extolled by progressives, 
is essential but it is one phase only of educa- 
tional development. Freedom for self-direc- 
tion under expert and sympathetic guidance 
should characterize any adequate plan. 
Respect for individuality, expressive of a 
goal of progressive schools, is an ideological 
counterpart of the whole scheme of progres- 
sive education. But respect for individuality 
involves an educative process more penetrat- 
ing than that which leads merely to common 
outlooks and attitudes. These are surely 
demanded at present, since changing condi- 
tions have forced us to realize that individ- 
ualistic, competitive control in many areas 


* “Progressive Educators” refers not only to those who are ably following and developing a philosophy of experi- 
—v in practical school situations, but also to those who, although loudly proclaiming practices, are innovating 
s 


allow and trivial administrative devices. 
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of life is being swept away.* Hence we are 
impelled to develop new schools in which 
coéperative thinking and acting are basic. 
But educators who are contributing signifi- 
cantly in stimulating and developing new 
schools tend to extol continuous activity, uni- 
versal participation, and “adjustment,” and 
to forget that leaders need not only to form 
habits of guiding and evaluating conduct by 
the social consequences produced, but also 
to have intellectual, social, and artistic stand- 
ards different from those of the group. 

The integrated child is the supreme aim 
of progressives. Granted—for most children! 
One may question, however, whether the 
goal of integration (which usually stresses 
conformity, adjustment, and sociability) shall 
be a universal, generally applicable aim. 
For highly gifted children are by their natu- 
ral gifts set apart from the group. The facts 
regarding the growth and development of 
many recognized geniuses make one skepti- 
cal of the propriety of school programs 
which demand excessive amounts of social 
activities for all. Furthermore, gifted chil- 
dren frequently are unable to participate 
joyfully in the manifold activities which 
have come to be indicative of adjustment 
and of integration. For these children, con- 
siderable individual solitary activity (and 
reflection) is imperative if the promise of 
youth is to be fulfilled.° 

Let us then respect children of high LQ. 
as well as those of exceptional talent; give 
them opportunity to strive for goals com- 
mensurate with their ability; provide work 
that is challenging as well as satisfying; seek 
out their special interests; and, by all means, 
let these interests be expressed even if they 
disrupt somewhat an ostensibly codperative 
school order. In addition, let us endeavor 
to keep from confusing activity and soci- 
ability with maximum growth. There are 


some things which we can not share with 
every one in any group. It appears that 
many maladjustments of the gifted are to be 
attributed to our attempts to enforce par- 
ticipation in a child society upon children 
having adult or very advanced minds. Great 
individual differences in mental ability are 
incontrovertible. A boy of ten who said 
that “‘flaunt’ means ‘to display or show 
with intent to show’” and that “ ‘Mars’ 
means ‘God of War’; planet; also a verb” 
was not content to play either with children 
of his own birthday age or with those of his 
mental age. Interests and ability interfered. 
He found, however, one theater group and 
a book club in whose activities he could joy- 
ously participate. Much of his preferred 
activity was and still is solitary. Because 
children are so complex, differences in inter- 
ests, emotional growth, and ability are great. 
These differences should receive full recog- 
nition in a school program whose praxis can 
enforce ideological patterns involving not 
only codperative activity but also specializa- 
tion for aberrants. 

The original plan of this paper did not 
encompass such an extended discussion of 
the education of gifted children, since we 
have developed no panaceas—no dependable 
formulae. The intention was simply to 
question the propriety of making dogmatic 
prognostications concerning the numbers 
and the future of very bright children since 
we know so little about them. Some things, 
at least, are clear. It is unlikely that society 
will render any special service to the devel- 
opment of the bright child by proclaiming 
the existence of a new prodigy or “genius” 
every time a psychologist, a teacher, or a 
mental tester stumbles upon a high 1.Q. It 
is equally certain that the present social 
order is neglecting its richest asset—gifted 
and precocious children. 


‘Cf., in this connection, discussion by J. L. Childs in recent issues of The Educational Frontier. _ 
5 Some may assert that this type of development is inherent in the progressives’ definition of integration. 
and discussion alike make one doubt that this goal is consciously emphasized (or even conceded by some). 
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REAPPRAISAL WITH REFERENCE TO ANALYSIS OF 
READING DISABILITIES 


Emnetr A. Berrs 


State Normal School, Oswego, New York 


Many traditions in elementary language 
arts have been intelligently reappraised dur- 
ing our “orderly revolution.” This reap- 
praisal can be said to antedate our political 
and economic revolution, for it began with 
the development of scientific research tech- 
niques. It has been and is the task of the 
educationist and research psychologist to de- 
velop new methods of research peculiar to 
the field and to readapt for our problems 
techniques devised by investigators in allied 
spheres of activity. The educator has per- 
formed remarkably by reorientating his phi- 
losophy and translating it into practice. In 
the spirit of our era, many of our leading 
scientific administrators continually admon- 
ish their staffs to “get the data.” ‘There has 
been initiated, therefore, a healthy reap- 
praisal of traditional activities in education. 

Not the least of the activities to be re- 
appraised is our care of the individual com- 
monly referred to as a non-reader or a re- 
tarded reader. The problem has been studied 
on all levels from the pre-school through 
the college. The writer’ has collected more 
than one thousand references to magazine 
articles, books, and investigations which 
have some bearing on the problem for ele- 
mentary school workers. This is evidence 
of reappraisal on a large scale. 

About 1870, the first scientific references 
to the problem appeared. Most of the work 
which modifies school practice has been re- 


ported in the last fifteen years. Among 
these references, the Twenty-Fourth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, presented in 1925, has prob- 
ably had the greatest influence on this phase 
of American education. Because there is a 
great time lag between research and actual 
practice in the best of schools, during the 
next decade we can expect to experience 
further revolutionary administration and in- 
struction procedures in the teaching of 
reading. 

A great diversity of research workers has 
been at work upon the psychological, physi- 
ological, and educational aspects of this 
baffling problem presented by the disabled 
reader. Few of the data gained are final or 
conclusive. In fact, a careful inventory of 
the readings reveals a dearth of specific and 
helpful information for the administrator 
and classroom teacher. The multifarious 
complexities of attack made on the problem 
leave the uninitiated quite overwhelmed. 
Furthermore, the terminology and concepts 
developed by the various classes of investi- 
gators in specialized fields of interest make 
the integration of the findings a task of no 
small magnitude, although it must be ad- 
mitted that these are necessary for definite 
distinctions. 

The prognosis of a case has been improved 
through the efforts of interested and better 
trained teachers, administrators, psycholo- 
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gists, eye specialists, aurists, and lighting en- 
gineers. Personalities, such as G. T. Bus- 
well, W. F. Dearborn, Donald Durrell, 
Arthur Gates, William Gray, Matthew 
Luckiesh, Marion Monroe, and Frank Moss, 
Samuel Orton, and others loom large in 
those parts of the darkened educational skies 
from which we catch a gleam of light and 
a ray of hope. The path of such investi- 
gators has not been an easy one, for they 
have had to create their own opportunities 
for those greatly needed investigations. 

Equally impressive is the great range of 
problems studied. In 1897 Javal first re- 
ported his observations regarding discon- 
tinuous eye movement in reading. Since 
then eye specialists, psychologists, physiolo- 
gists have added much to our concept of 
binocular vision and its relation to the read- 
ing process. Others have initiated studies 
of the rdle which audition plays in the 
learning-to-read process. Maturation, espe- 
cially the physiological and psychological 
implications in readiness for reading, has 
been caused to stand out in bold relief by 
most of the investigators. The emotional as- 
pects of the problem have proved to be 
fruitful for investigation. Many external 
items, more easily controlled, are now under 
suspicion. Significant among these are 
typography, lighting conditions, and admin- 
istrative policies. Such is the array which 
confronts the one who would interest him- 
self in the study of reading disabilities. 

Certain reappraisals in the field of read- 
ing disabilities may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

I. Teachers in all levels of education are 
evidencing an increasing interest in the prob- 
lem of the disabled reader. For proof one 
needs only to survey the increasing number 
of tests, corrective materials, and articles 
from the field. We create our problems. 

II. The typography of textbooks, especially 
that of the primary grades, has been greatly 
modified. The investigations of Blackhurst, 
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Buckingham, and Tinker have done much 
to heighten interest in this respect. 

III. Our concept of reading readiness has 
been enlarged. Hildreth, Teegarden, and 
others have found that the tendency for re. 
versals in reading decreases with normal 
maturity. Scientific educators are less sure 
that all six-year-old children should be te. 
quired to learn to read. 

IV. The Snellen Chart has been found 
to be inadequate as a test of vision of school 
children. Cases of far-sightedness or astig- 
matism could not be reliably tested. In 
addition, astigmatism in the vertical me. 
ridian is now believed especially significant 
as a factor in reading disabilities. Hereto- 
fore, the problem of binocular coérdination 
has not been a factor in question. Need for 
checking such items is becoming increasingly 
evident, because herein lies a partial explana- 
tion of the difficulties of a slow reader, 
Research workers of the Dartmouth Medi- 
cal School have injected a new element into 
the situation by their work on aniseikonia. 
They are finding that some types of dis 
abilities are caused by differences in the size 
and shape of ocular images. 

V. It has long been recognized that not 
all children profit by auditory training. 
Recent studies show that many individuals 
lack the necessary sensory and perceptual 
capacity. In some cases they do not respond 
to training, therefore other types of imagery 
must be built up. On the other hand, many 
cases do respond to phonetic training. 
Greater differences between retarded and 
good readers have been found in the audi- 
tory discrimination and auditory frequency 
range than in auditory acuity. 

VI. The photographing of eye move- 
ments during reading has been of inesti- 
mable value for research purposes, but it 
is not now considered to be a practical 
procedure for public schools. Buswell, 
Dearborn, Huey, Judd, Tinker, and others 


have made significant studies of the nature 
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of oculomotor habits in various reading sit- 
uations. The eye movements of the non- 
reader or retarded reader are characterized 
by many and long fixation pauses and by 
frequent regressions. Some cases exhibit a 
tendency toward monocular regressions. 
In addition, these studies permit one type 
of analysis of the perceptual processes. 

VII. It is a well established fact that boys 
experience more difficulty with reading than 
girls. Although many theories have been 
advanced, there is not a satisfactory expla- 
nation for this situation. 

VIII. Reappraisals have been largely upon 
the mechanics of reading and sensory rather 
than the perceptual aspects. During the 
next few years impetus will probably be 
given to this problem. 

IX. The relation of eye dominance and 
hand preference to reading disabilities is 
still a moot question. Orton postulated the 
existence of cerebral confusion as a cause 
of palindromic performance. To date no 
one has produced the evidence to substan- 
tiate his conclusions. In fact, Gates, Phil- 
lips, and others have found that the meas- 
ures of these elements which they employed 
were not sufficient to discriminate between 
good and poor readers. 

X. The study of eidetic imagery was ini- 
tiated in this country by Heinrich Kliiver, 
but to date not enough progress has been 
made to warrant any conclusions. Investi- 
gations of such items should lead to much 
needed researches on higher psychological 
levels. 

XI. During recent years the term “word 
blindness” has been used less frequently. 
Gates and others have done much to show 
that many so-called word-blind children 
can be taught to read. Such a case will 
occur so infrequently that it is safe to as- 
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sume that all otherwise normal children can 
be taught to read. 

XII. Durrell’s research has made us 
sentient to the limitations of intelligence 
tests for disabled readers. As a corollary, a 
group test of intelligence is a totally inade- 
quate instrument for the analysis of a read- 
ing disability. 

XIII. Individual differences among dis- 
abled readers add to the teacher’s dilemma. 
Any given case usually presents a peculiar 
combination of several elements; therefore 
it is now conceded that no one theory can 
be expected to account for all types of read- 
ing disabilities. We have passed that stage 
and must admit that analysis and correction 
cannot be made by a rule-of-thumb meth- 
odology, because all evidence must be intel- 
ligently reviewed. 

XIV. Our attitude toward the solicita- 
tion of a specialist’s help has changed. It 
behooves the eye specialists and others to 
codperate with school authorities, for the 
teaching profession is now not making the 
erroneous assumption that all learning dis- 
abilities can be remedied by pedagogical 
measures. The codperation of the home, 
school, and health specialists is manda- 
tory. 

In summary, individual differences and 
the paucity of integrated research still pre- 
vent the establishment of clear-cut charac- 
teristics of good and poor readers. Ap- 
praisals and reappraisals in the past have 
neither eliminated the speculative issues nor 
clearly defined the more positive aspects of 
the problem. On the other hand, valuable 
research techniques have been developed, 
analysis procedures refined, and certain cor- 
rective measures tentatively established—all 
of which point to a new and better deal 
for our children. 








DIAGNOSING SPECIAL DISABILITIES IN READING 


BLAKE CRIDER 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Diacnosis 


The term diagnosis is applicable only to 
a summary, evaluation, and interpretation 
of all the information which has resulted 
from an adequate study of a pupil. Edu- 
cational and mental tests, inventories of er- 
rors, physical and personality examinations, 
measurements of auditory and visual func- 
tions are not diagnoses. They are only 
routine measures which furnish data neces- 
sary for making a diagnosis. The diag- 
nosis is made after the reading ability of 
the pupil has been determined, the symp- 
toms have been listed, and the cause (or 
causes) of the symptoms discovered. 


SyMPTOMS 


Symptoms include such items as reversals, 
omissions, vocalizations, poor eye-move- 
ments, and the like. They are not causes 
of the reading disability nor are they the 
reading disability; they are only signposts 
pointing to the basic cause. The inventory 
of symptoms serves only to indicate addi- 
tional procedures. The greater the number 
of symptoms obtained the deeper the diag- 
Nostician can go in revealing the funda- 
mental cause of the retardation in reading. 
But a mere inventory of symptoms without 
an attempt to discover their cause or causes 
has no particular value. The diagnostician 
who presents a tabulation of symptoms to 
the teacher as a diagnosis is entitled to have 
his work rejected as of no value because he 
has told the teacher nothing she did not 
already know. 


Symptoms have no value in the formula- 
tion of a remedial program because good 
therapeutic practice forbids the specific 
treatment of symptoms. There is no pro- 
cedure, theoretically, which can be used in 
the direct treatment of reversals, vocaliza- 
tions, or poor eye-movements. The teacher 
who tells the pupil to hold his finger over 
his lips in order to prevent vocalization is 
treating a symptom. Writing and tracing 
in the air to overcome reversals is causal 
treatment, because such methods are de- 
signed to restore normal left to right ori- 
entation. 


CAusEs 


Non-remediable causes. Frequent changes 
of schools, poor teaching, illnesses, absences, 
if associated with the reading retardation, 
do not comprise information usable in a 
diagnosis. An adequate diagnosis must 
show currently operative causes which are 
subject to alleviation or removal through 
remedial teaching. We can do nothing 
about poor teaching that has already taken 
place. 

Exciting causes. Reading disabilities are 
at times associated with a forced change of 
hand preference. This change of hand 
preference is generally considered the cause 
of the reading disability. Since, however, 
many children who are forced to use the 
non-preferred hand do not develop a read- 
ing disability there must be some factor 
other than the change of handedness. 

Predisposing causes. The basic factor 
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causing a reading disability which is pre- 
cipitated by an associated factor is known 
as the predisposing cause. Many individ- 
uals predisposed to insanity never develop 
a mental disease because no psychic trauma 
occurs. Others can have the most unpleas- 
ant experiences without loss of mental bal- 
ance. In the case of reading, malnutrition, 
eye defects, a feeling of inadequacy, or a 
meager background of experience may be 
the predisposing causes. Yet, if the child 
has expert and sympathetic teaching and 
goes to school regularly, he may learn to 
read normally. 

Retroactive assignment of causes. Some 
diagnosticians apparently have in mind a 
number of possible causes of reading dis- 
abilities. They then proceed to work back 
to a point where they can apply one of 
these causes and ipso facto a diagnosis is 
made. For example, the diagnostician dis- 
covers that a foreign language is spoken in 
the home, that the child is left-handed, that 
he has been absent frequently, and at once 
he concludes that one of these factors is 
the cause of the disability. He fails to take 
into consideration other possibilities, such 
as intelligence, ineffective mental processes, 
the child’s personality, visual malfunction- 
ing, and auditory defects. The fact that an 
experience or a condition accompanies a 
reading disability is no guarantee that the 
particular condition is the cause. Diagnos- 
ticians committed to particular theories are 
prone to errors of this nature. 

Evaluating the causes. The successful 
adjustment of the child is no guarantee of 
the accuracy of the diagnosis. Theories to 
explain the cause of reading disabilities 
have come and gone and methods of treat- 
ment have been legion. In the meantime, 
most children have learned to read. 

The diagnosis must explain how the dis- 
ability was brought about by a particular 
cause. If the diagnostician says the reading 
disability is due to an eye defect, to a lack 


of cerebral dominance, or to poor auditory 
discrimination, he must have some experi- 
mental evidence behind him to justify the 
diagnosis. 

The diagnosis must show that all the 
other possible causes which were ruled out 
could not have been the cause of the read- 
ing disability. For example, a child may 
be left-handed, have poor visual discrimi- 
nation, an eye defect, a hesitancy in speech, 
and an inferiority complex. An accurate 
diagnosis will show how and to what ex- 
tent each of these factors did or did not 
contribute to the reading disability. 

Final causation. In actual practice it is 
not necessary for the educational diagnosti- 
cian to know the final cause. If we find 
that a child cannot read because of mental 
deficiency, it is of no value to know why he 
is mentally deficient. If a child has poor 
auditory discrimination, we might assume 
he will have difficulty in learning to read 
when phonics are stressed. Yet, to know 
the cause of the poor auditory discrimina- 
tion does not improve the accuracy of the 
diagnosis or facilitate the formulation of a 
reading program. In the case of an eye 
muscle imbalance, the physician must know 
the cause in order that he may instigate 
treatment. Such information, however, is 
of only theoretical interest to the educa- 
tional diagnostician. 

Effects. The diagnostician should be cer- 
tain that an effect of a reading disability is 
not labeled as the cause. A child who is 
shy, timid, inhibited, and cries easily may 
be this way because of repeated failure in 
reading. Similarly, the same personality 
traits could have been present even before 
the child went to school and therefore 
might have been the cause of the reading 
disability. 


TEsts 


Intelligence tests. An intelligence test is 
indispensable for making a diagnosis, but 
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it is of no practical value unless evaluated 
with respect to the child’s performance on 
reading tests, his chronological age, and his 
grade allocation. Since reading retardation 
is relative to the child’s ability rather than 
to his grade or age, the diagnostician will 
be especially interested in the child who is 
both below grade and below ability. 

The I.Q. and the M.A. must be a con- 
stant point of reference for predicting and 
evaluating the child’s progress during the 
remedial treatment. ‘These are the most 
satisfactory criteria for deciding when the 
child is normally adjusted. 

Reading tests. The report by a teacher 
that a child is deficient in reading is to be 
considered only as the complaint. The 
child’s ability in reading must be deter- 
mined by reliable and valid reading tests. 
The testing is not to be dispensed with even 
where it is obvious that the child is seriously 
retarded in reading ability. Objective test 
information not only gives an impartial 
basis for evaluating progress but reading 
test scores, in contrast to subjective opinion, 
can be interpreted in relation to the child’s 
age, intelligence, and grade allocation. 

Personality tests. An adequate inventory 
of the child’s personality adds materially to 
the efficiency of the diagnosis and facili- 
tates the formulation of a remedial pro- 
gram. Many of the most effective reme- 
dial devices must necessarily be ineffective 
if the teacher does not take into considera- 
tion the total personality of the child. It 
may be necessary at times to treat the per- 
sonality direct, neglecting for the time the 
educational defect, in order to get the most 
satisfactory result. It is necessary, however, 
clearly to differentiate personality traits as 
causes of a reading disability from person- 
ality traits which are the results of a read- 
ing disability. 

Inventory of errors. Omissions, reversals, 
repetitions, substitutions, the attachment of 
incorrect meanings to words, and the in- 
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correct interpretations of paragraphs are 
illustrations of some typical errors a child 
makes. The information gives insight into 
the type of reading the child is capable of 
doing but it is neither the measure of his 
ability nor a diagnosis of his disability. 
Psychological tests. Psychological tests 
include tests of eye and hand preference, 
visual perception, auditory discrimination, 
eye anomalies, auditory and visual memory 
span, and the like. These tests are the most 
essential of the whole test battery because 
they are instrumental in getting at the basic 
physiological and neurological organiza- 
tions involved in reading disabilities. 
Inconsequential data. All data which 
cannot be evaluated or applied to the im- 
mediate problem are inconsequential data 
to the practical diagnostician, although they 
may or may not have experimental value. 
Case studies which emphasize hereditary 
factors, elaborate social histories, detailed 
medical examinations, and mental processes 
whose relation to reading ability is prob- 
lematical make interesting reading and have 
a pseudo-scientific appearance, but a critical 
analysis will show they include little that 
can be used in a diagnosis or treatment of 


a reading disability. 
INABILITY oR DISABILITY 


Although we have used the term disabil- 
ity, an analysis of its meaning will indi- 
cate that it is inapplicable to most cases of 
retardation in reading. A “disability” im- 
plies that the pupil reached a certain level 
of performance, at which point he was dis- 
abled. This probably never occurs except 
in cases of prolonged absences, brain tu- 
mors, or as sequelae of diseases involving 
the central nervous system. Most children 
classified as reading disability cases for some 
reason or other have been unable to read 
as well as their intelligence would warrant. 
Consequently, the term inability seems to 
be more appropriate than disability. 











INDIVIDUAL AMBITION AND THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Harry H. Moore? 
Bronxville, New York 


Education must cultivate the social spigit. 
So says John Dewey; and others agree. 

Yes, one may reply, but, after all, isn’t it 
rather naive, or academic, to talk to youth 
these days about “social spirit” when many 
of them are having difficulty in finding jobs 
assuring sufficient food and clothing to 
maintain themselves? 

Admittedly, most of the young people 
now in the secondary schools of the nation 
are those without special talents, who will 
become the industrial workers, sales people, 
and office clerks of business organizations; 
inevitably they will be absorbed for some 
years to come with the difficult task of find- 
ing and holding most any kind of job that 
may bring economic security and a fair 
measure of comfort for self and future fam- 
ily. Such an objective surely is not ignoble; 
nor should it be considered materialistic. 
But the nation may be able to climb out 
of the present depression and enjoy a re- 
turn of the prosperity of the twenties (such 
as it was); and we may even be able within 
the next few decades to develop a social 
order in which a reasonable degree of com- 
fort and security are assured for all. Then 
these young people (if they be still young) 
can and will, more or less consciously, con- 
sider other possible objectives. Will they 
be swept off their feet by the lure of wealth, 
as have many of the youth of all classes in 


1Mr. Moore was a pioneer in the development of high 
educational journals, as well as books for young people. 


earlier days? Or may they then have before 
them other objectives which will offer 
greater personal satisfactions and be so- 
cially more useful ? 

There are also, in contemporary life, 
many young people who are blessed with 
unusual intellectual abilities, useful skills, 
vigorous health, initiative and courage, as 
well as those who, because of economic good 
fortune or for other reasons, are not bound 
down to the stern necessity of considering 
first and foremost the finding of jobs and 
the gaining of security. They will choose 
their careers and make their immediate 
plans with some purpose or purposes in 
mind other than these. What goals in life 
may motivate them? 

In brief, what may all our young people 
in the years ahead consider the summum 
bonum? Provided they are fortunate 
enough to have a choice, will they seek 
material wealth or other satisfactions? Will 
they be influenced primarily by individual 
ambition or by social considerations? And 
what may education do about it? 


Tue Faivure oF INpivrpvAL AMBITION 


From the point of view of providing a 
satisfying objective for the individual, ma- 
terial success has not proved adequate. 
While business, under the present profit 
system, writes Lawrence K. Frank,? has 


school sociology; he has written numerous articles for 
At the present time, he is connected with the Regents’ 
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provided a chance for restless, unadjusted 
individuals to find, in competitive striving, 
some sort of alleviaton of their personality 
problems, business life has not awarded 
them with lasting satisfactions. “It is pa- 
thetically absurd that many should cling so 
tenaciously to gainful economic activity as 
the only satisfying and worth-while activity 
for their personal development. ... It is 
obvious that the individual entrepreneur 
lives a most miserable life of worry and 
anxiety over prices, expenses, contracts, 
sales, and the ever-present threat of com- 
petitors. Preoccupied with these cares, he 
often neglects his family and children, or 
loses the full richness of intimate life while 
he plays the game in which only a few can 
win. Those who do win out and arrive at 
the heights of power and wealth usually do 
so by renouncing all that is humanly gen- 
erous and valuable, transforming them- 
selves into the ‘hard-boiled’ executive or 
‘tired business man’.” And others, equally 
intent on acquiring large fortunes, fare 
hardly better. From sad experience, long 
after education had had its chance, one 
banker learned a somewhat better way. A 
fugitive from justice for the embezzlement 
of $55,000 from his bank, he subsisted for 
two years in an isolated woods, largely by 
hunting deer and spearing fish. “If my 
folks had been with me,” he said, “I should 
have liked nothing better than to stay there 
in the woods forever. There is peace out 
there.” 

From the viewpoint of building a better 
social order, the ambition for individual 
gain will surely not suffice. We can no 
longer believe with Adam Smith that man, 
left to follow his own personal interest with- 
out hindrance, is “led by an invisible hand” 
to promote the good of all. As he has in- 
terpreted his own personal interest, partic- 
ularly since the industrial revolution, the 
good of all seems not to have been pro- 
moted. Individual ambition did seem to 
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work for a time, when we were conquering 
the frontier; but in more recent years the 
pursuit of wealth has not seemed to ad. 
vance the common good. 


Tue Sociat Spirit 


What motive or motives will work, from 
these two fundamentally important points 
of view, that of providing enduring satis. 
factions to the individual personality, and 
that of establishing a new and better world? 

First, what objectives will bring the most 
lasting personal satisfactions? The utility 
of personal gain as a motive has probably 
been overemphasized. In both business 
and professional life, the conduct and prac- 
tices of men and women are determined 
largely by other motives—very often by the 
craving to exalt the ego. Sometimes there 
is the desire for prominence, fame, or power 
independent of material wealth; often 
there is the ambition to win in the game 
of business long after the acquisition of 
more money ceases to bring added pleas- 
ures; more often, perhaps, there is the de- 
sire for the approval of lover, friends, or so- 
ciety. Very often, also, there is the hope 
of finding joy in work itself. Sometimes, 
perhaps frequently, there is a genuine de- 
sire to codperate in a community or civic 
enterprise for combating some aspect of 
disease, crime, poverty or war, and pro 
moting the common welfare. 

There is far more social spirit in the 
world today than some psychologists 
would have us believe. Within a two 
weeks period last winter, some 350 per- 
sons offered to donate their blood for trans- 
fusions to help save the lives of two 
little girls. To a radio appeal for blood 
donors, so many responded that their tele- 
phone calls swamped the switchboard of 
the hospital where an eight-year-old girl 
was fighting against a blood infection; 150 
individuals appeared in person. Surely all 
of them could not have been motivated by 
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a desire for the small fee usually paid. The 
University of Pennsylvania has announced 
the adoption of a definite policy rejecting 
any personal profit for anyone connected 
with the University who might perfect an 
invention or make a discovery affecting the 
public health. This statement is in har- 
mony with the medical tradition that no 
instrument or device for use in medical 
service shall be patented, but that it must 
be made available to all practitioners as 
soon as its efficacy has been demonstrated. 

In the field of government service, con- 
template the work of Thomas Mott Os- 
borne, Walter Reed, Golden Rule Jones, 
Brand Whitlock, and a host of others. And 
consider the services of the Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court. Obviously 
they are not influenced by an opportunity 
for profit. In England, justices of peace 
get no salaries at all; and they do a better 
job than do our salaried justices. 

“Service is one of the things pretty much 
everybody wants [to perform], however 
much he may disguise it and conceal it 
from himself,” writes Richard C. Cabot,® the 
distinguished Harvard University physi- 
cian-philosopher. “I have never seen any 
more unsentimental and raw-boned being 
than the American medical student; yet he 
is simply hankering for service... . The 
sense of somebody’s need is, I believe, the 
most powerful motive in the world, one 
that appeals to the largest number of people 
of every age, race and kind. . . . It gener- 
ates the vigor of interest and submerges 
selfishness and cowardice; it rouses the in- 
ventiveness and ingenuity that slumber so 
soundly in students’ classrooms. For many 
of us... work that is service taps a great 
reservoir of power, sets free some of our 
caged and leashed energy.” 

Secondly, what motivating influence is 
likely to bring us the greatest assurance of 
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a better social order? Consider what mo- 
tives have been most effective in the de- 
velopment of our various social institutions 
—the home, the church, the state, and in- 
dustry. All these institutions may be con- 
demned as falling short of the ideals we 
might be disposed to hold up for them. 
But to the extent that they have succeeded 
in performing their several services to so- 
ciety, has not their success been due to 
their recognition of human needs and a 
desire to meet those needs? The home, the 
church, the school, and the state have be- 
come so changed in the long process of 
social evolution that now, at least in theory, 
they are committed to the doctrine of serv- 
ice. They are so organized that the social 
spirit can work through them for the sake 
of society. It is effective in most of the 
professions, too, notably in medicine. There 
are many mercenary individuals in all these 
realms; but there is a great difference be- 
tween maintaining a standard which occa- 
sionally is abandoned and in having no 
generally accepted ideal to maintain. Even 
in government the social spirit has been 
more effective than is usually supposed. 
The Civil Service is sometimes spoken of 
with contempt as a “bureaucracy.” But if 
the bureaucracy should stop functioning for 
a day, write Charles and William Beard,* 
“water would cease to flow at most faucets, 
sewer pumps would stop, guides to naviga- 
tion on the sea and in the air would be 
cut off, epidemics would spread swiftly 
from lurking centers, millions of school 
children would run home to make prob- 
lems for their harassed parents, criminals 
and lunatics would break loose from their 
cells, thousands of sick in the hospitals 
would go hungry, and the publicly operated 
charities would close, with what discom- 
forts to our very best people no one could 
tell. This bureaucracy serves society with 


+ Cabot, Richard C., What Men Live By. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Beard, Charles and William, “The Case for Bureaucracy.” Scribner's Magazine, April, 1933, p. 214. 
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all the sciences and arts known to modern 
age ...an amazing technical and eco- 
nomic structure, reaching in its ramifica- 
tions far beyond the eye of any single ob- 
server.” And now in industry, thoughtful 
observers, who perhaps would not abandon 
capitalism, agree that some curb must be 
put on the appetites of men for individual 
wealth. Tawney, the English economist, 
and others would have business placed upon 
a professional basis so that, in this realm of 
life also, service instead of personal gain 
may become increasingly the primary mo- 
tive. 

Does not the social spirit seem to assure 
the most abiding satisfactions to the indi- 
vidual, and the most promising means 
whereby we may build a better social order? 


MANIFESTATIONS OF THE SOCIAL SPIRIT 


Specifically, what do we mean by the 
social spirit? First, we would not exclude 
and condemn the kind of service in which 
business men’s luncheon clubs participate. 
Taking baskets of food to the poor and 
contributing toward orthopedic hospitals is 
commendable service for Sunday school 
classes, junior leagues, and organizations of 
adults. Or if one, as shop-owner or clerk, 
sells honest, socially useful merchandise at 
a fair return, rather than adulterated or 
harmful products at an exorbitant price, one 
may well be entitled to the satisfaction of 
knowing that one has contributed toward 
the well-being of society. Again, a man 
may serve as a volunteer in one of the 
great militant social movements, such as the 
campaign against child labor or the anti- 
tuberculosis movement. He may engage in 
political reform in his local government or 
in larger fields. Considering the man and 
woman of limited talents or narrow oppor- 
tunity, forced by stern necessity to devote 
most of his energy to the task of making 
a living for self and family, these types of 
service may be all he can perform. 
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In addition, there are those with special 
abilities and greater resources. They may 
devote all their energies and talents to the 
militant social movements already referred 
to, or to political reform. What heartening 
reformations one hundred Thomas Jeffer. 
sons or Theodore Roosevelts might bring 
about! Others may undertake a fundamen. 
tal reorganization of medicine, the law, edu- 
cation, religion, or engineering. Especially 
challenging, as already suggested, is the task 
of reorganizing industry so that it will con- 
tribute more fully to the social welfare. In 
these latter fields there are too many men 
with only mediocre ability; the need to- 
day is for those with originality and cour- 
age. 

Is it reasonable to believe that the desire 
for personal gain may be subordinated to 
the social spirit among any large proportion 
of human beings? The answer is simple 
and clear. We do not know because we 
have not tried. We might if we were to 
make a serious effort to do so. Margaret 
Mead’s anthropological work in New 
Guinea tends to show that man is not dy 
nature competitive, warlike and aggressive, 
but that human nature is “unbelievably 
malleable.” 

To the teacher specializing in vocational 
guidance, these considerations present an 
enviable opportunity. The school realizes 
that the individual’s world has been made 
vastly more complex than it was a genera- 
tion ago. “The important changes in the 
social and economic structure,” states the 
report on “Programs of Guidance” of the 
recent National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation, “render both school and vocational 
adjustments difficult.... As a result the 
individual at the threshold of his entrance 
into college or industry and adult commu- 
nity life is frequently overwhelmed by ex- 
periences which he does not fully under- 
stand, and cannot clearly interpret.” 

The school, in its guidance program, is 














INDIVIDUAL AMBITION 


endeavoring to help the individual adjust 
himself, but it seems not to have fully ap- 
preciated its opportunities to utilize the 
social interests of young people by pointing 
out to them vocational opportunities for 
social usefulness. Lawrence Frank believes 
“that a plan for life-guidance in our high 
schools and colleges, whereby individuals 
could be helped to explore the full implica- 
tions of vocational choices and careers, 
might prove more efficacious in bringing to 
pass much-needed social, economic changes 
than any amount of didactic instruction in 
social aims and social needs.” 


“Education,” to repeat Professor Dewey’s 
dictum, “must cultivate the social spirit.” 
And it must do so “even more assiduously 
than it cultivated the individual ambition 
for material success in the past.” There is an 


5 Dewey, John: “Some Aspects of Modern Education.” 
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abundance of specific and general evidence 
that we have promising material with which 
to work.® A carefully planned inquiry con- 
ducted’ by the writer with the aid of the 
United States Office of Education showed 
that approximately one-half of thirty-seven 
hundred older high school students had had 
social impulses of a very real kind. They 
were ambitious to wipe out slums, to heal 
the sick, to eradicate the gangster, to reform 
politics. But only in a small proportion of 
cases did they cite the school as the source 
of these impulses. Thousands of younger 
adolescents in our high schools are ready 
now to look the social crisis squarely in the 
face and to tackle the job of building a bet- 
ter world. Their great need is guidance. 
Said one boy eager to do something about 
poverty, “I wish I could figure some way, 
but I don’t know how.” 


School and Society, Vol. 34 (October 31, 1931), 583-584. 


* Articles by the author on the social impulses of youth may be found in the following periodicals: School and Society, 
November 16, 1935; The Social Studies, November, 1935, and January, 1936; Secondary Education, March, 1936. 








THE RATTLE OF BONES 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, New York 


Matching “boners” is a well-recognized 
pastime of educators in their less pontifical 
moments, but it is probable that every 
teacher, even when laughing a little ruefully, 
regards them as a bit of a skeleton in his 
closet and ponders sometimes during the 
still watches of the night as to what on 
earth he could ever have said to bring about 
such extraordinary misunderstandings in 
the minds of his pupils. 

It is humiliating, after a term of hard 
work, to read upon examination papers that 
Matthew Arnold’s greatest translation was 
“Sohrab and Rustum” from the Rubatyat; 
that Wordsworth wrote simple, stupid 
poems about nature; that Carlyle wrote his 
best as a Hebrew prophet; and that Victor 
Hugo wrote operettas. 

The statement that “Silias Mariner was a 
pseudomomen” is scarcely less surprising 
than that “Pepys wrote Dairy, a story of his 
times and the gossip of his times,” or that 
“Sir Thomas Malory crystilized King 
Auther’s stories.” One is no less startled to 
learn that Swift wrote Sir Galaher’s Travels 
or that Lord Byron was a patriarch for the 
Greeks than that Steele wrote the Tackler 
or that “Beowulf was an ethycal poem.” 

One recognizes the fact that the average 
contemporary high school student is not a 
particularly scholarly young person, but it 
is depressing to read: 

“Oddessuy in the Land of Paehision. 
Oddessuy poke’s out the one eye giants eye. 
Oddessuy fights with his suitors...” or 
the following gems of Lincolniana, in one 
of which a slight ambiguity is apparent: 


Lincoln signed the Exclamation Proclama- 
tion. 

In a letter to a man from whom he had 
borrowed a wheelbarrow & was returning it 
He used broken English He had broken it 
and returned it asking him to mend it so he 
could use it... . 


The Elizabethan period seems a bit vague 
to some students, as witness: 

Elizabeth’s rein was the period of chiv- 
+ «+ 

There was also in the Elizabethan period 


Christopher Morley and Ben Jonston and the 
Venerable Bead... . 

Shakespeare wrote poems to a lady to give 
her immorality (what a difference a single let- 
ter makes!). 


The boy who asked, “Who was this guy 
Angelo Saxon anyway?” expressed the gen- 
eral apathy with regard to the beginnings 
of our great and glorious language, but it 
remained for one movie-trained young 
gentleman to record the astonishing fact 
that “Beowulf slays the monster Grendall 
who ravishes on dames.” Dames probably 
sounded more reasonable to him than 
Danes. 

One is faintly perturbed at the news that 
E. Browning wrote Portuguese Silence; that 
Byron wrote Child Herald; that poems and 
ballots came in the 15th century (franchise 
was evidently always a problem); but there 
may be legitimate rejoicing upon learning 
that King Alfred the Great earned a place 
in the literate spotlight. Elegy’s Epitaph 
by Gray sounds dubious, as does the state- 
ment, “I didn’t understand the story because 
of my unlimited vocabulary”; but in view 
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of the evidence bearing on lack of scholastic 
preparation, the harassed teacher sighs at 
the repentant epilogue, “If I were to live 
my past school year over again I would not 
recognize it to be the same year when it 
was over.” 

It was a youth in a low ability class (plan- 
ning to be a “machanic”) who, painfully 
searching his mind at his teacher’s earnest 
solicitation for some flower of poetry 
gleaned along the paths of learning, contrib- 
uted this gem: 


Under a spreading chestnut tree 
A village smitty stands. 

A smity all mighty man is he 
With large and sunie hands. 


The muscles of his brody arms are 
Strong as iron bands 

His hair is crisp black and long 
His face is like a tan 

His brow is wet with on a swet 
For he earns what ever he can. 


Probably he thought that “Smitty” of the 
comic strips was at least distantly related. 

The black depths of ignorance plumbed 
by a vocabulary test appall even the veter- 
ans and fill earnest young pedagogues with 
dismay. Fine distinctions between words 
of somewhat similar sound or appearance 
seem beyond a generation fed on movie 
magazines and tabloids, and some amazing 
results are achieved. Consider: 


The shoemaker was of German extract. 

His recapitulation was getting the best of 
him for not doing his home work. 

Satirize means to sarcasticate. 

The luxuriant young man went to Europe. 

The decapitation of the chicken’s head was 
done by John. 

Anne Boleyn died of decapitation. 

The head of Louis XIV was decapitated 
from his body. 

The horse began to stimlus when he heard 
the train. 

Alcohol stimulus the mind. 

Good food helps to stimuluant the blood 
circulation. 

The transit on the door was left open. 
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The complement of a fifty-degree angel is 
an angel of forty degrees. 

His exultation was so severe that he was 
confined to his bed for a week. 

The teacher’s arrogant was far too great for 
the pupils. 

Blind people smell better than other people. 

Some of the more lyric passages in certain 
themes are difficult of interpretation. One 
earnest young soul, apropos of jungle dep- 
redations which he seemed to deplore, 
queried passionately, “Shall they be per- 
mitted to anhiliate the centennial of the 
jungle?” Obviously elephant-hunting does 
not appeal to him as the sport of kings. 
Another student in a dissertation on man- 
ners sums up thus: 

“Rudeness is one of the manners every- 
body has ... There has been times when 
rudeness has been done in the right place 
. . . Rudeness is a habit which everybody 
has and which seldom puts a good impres- 
sion on the person with him.” Emily Post, 
please note! 

Contemporary spelling is a fearful and 
wonderful phenomenon. Cross-word puz- 
zles have induced a facility in manipulation 
of letters which produces results startling 
in their originality and variety. In the fol- 
lowing lists the variants achieved by one 
class on flower names ranged from four for 
aster to thirteen for rhododendron. Some 
of the more extraordinary are presented for 
the reader’s edification: 


syringa aster 
ceringa astor 
cyringa asther 
cerinda ester 
serringa asthur 
suringa 

siringa 

heliotrope myrtle 
helliotrope murdell 
hilliatrope murdol 
hellytrop myrte 
hiliertrop mertyle 
hyliathrup mertle 
heliothrop mirtle 
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begonia raspberry 
pigonnia rasberry 
pagonia respberrie 
pergonia rasberrie 
bigonnia rassberry 
Bagonia razzberry 
peconia 

rhododendron anemone 
Rhoda-dendrum annenone 
rodudendran anenemy 
rahdademrum anenomy 
rhododendrum anemanoe 
rogodendra anenemani 
rodohendrum anemimy 
forsythia hollyhock 
corsythia holyhoke 
forcethia hollyhop 
forcittia holyhock 
forsidia holleyhock 
forstitia hollyhoke 
chorsithia 

nasturtium chrysanthemum 
nastursiam crysanthenum 
nasturshin chrysanthymum 
nasturcum chrysanthmum 
nesturcium crestentenum 
naustursuim crysantimum 
nastercian 


It is obvious that some of the foregoing 
misspellings are due to mispronunciation, 
but many are due to an attempt to repro- 
duce phonetically entirely unfamiliar words. 
If these city-born youngsters ever buy a 
little cottage in the suburbs and attempt to 
plant a garden, they will have to drive 
directly to the greenhouse and point out 
what they want. They can never order by 
mail, even if they know what they want! 

If the names of common flowers and ber- 
ries are but a trackless wilderness to an un- 
lettered generation, what happens in the 
more rarefied atmosphere of the musical 
heights? Try to guess these assorted letter 
combinations before resorting to the key: 


Tom Hosier Tannhauser 
Gertrude Demerone Gotterdimmerung 
Misserarie Miserére 

Paragint Peer Gynt 


E Palyacie I Pagliacci 
Labodin La Bohéme 
Minyon Mignon 
Silestial Aaeda Celestial Aida 
Luctchia Lucia 

Vogner Wagner 


With this little preliminary practice you 
should be able to translate easily: Mascania, 
Puchinni, Mierbeer, Hyphetts, DuBersey, 
Crysler, Shopan, Rocmoninoff, Devorshac, 
and Paterefsky. One wonders if visual 
memory is becoming a lost art. These 
names have been viewed by students on 
programs, on posters, and in advertising 
matter over and over again, but spelling 
them seems an impossibility. 

Literature fares no better. Names which 
should be perfectly familiar become an in- 
credible jargon. Read them and weep. 


Hillary Bullock 
Walter Dellamer 
Shelia Caseman 
Rachael Krutters 
Vasco Ibonyat 
John Buckin 
Hadrick Colon 
Vacial Linsey 
Lithen Stragie 
Cynchian Urbin 
Phaedor Dophsieski 


Hilaire Belloc 
Walter de la Mare 
Sheila Kaye-Smith 
Rachel Crothers 
Blasco Ibanez 
John Buchan 
Padraic Colum 
Vachel Lindsay 
Lytton Strachey 
St. John Irvine 
Feodor Dostievsky 


To add to such a list would seem to be 
piling Ossa upon Pelion, but it must be 
recorded that Milton was a Roman writer, 
that Eugene O’Neill wrote Antigone, and 
that an elegy is an epithah about a dead 
person. 

Before closing the door of the closet and 
silencing the gentle rattle of bones, it may 
be well to ponder on the fact that education 
has seen fit to reduce old-time “facts” and 
“information” to increasingly scanty lists of 
minimum essentials. Perhaps we should 
ask ourselves whether, if we are to have any 
American culture, we have not already 
slipped unawares past the irreducible mini- 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 





A PROTEST AGAINST DUPLICITY 


We all talk glibly today about develop- 
ing the child through activity in the class- 
room—that is, developing his ability to think 
for himself, his initiative to plan his work 
and carry through his plans, his reasoning 
power through allowing him the privilege 
of making mistakes, thereby deducing better 
means to an end, and finally—the most glis- 
tening side of this many-faceted jewel at 
present—developing his vision to an ever- 
widening environment. There is a pleas- 
ant pedagogical sound to all this, and our 
progressive educators seem agreed that that 
is what we are trying to do. That is our 
ultimate aim in theory, but do we practice 
what we preach? Do we remember those 
high-sounding vows when the child is be- 
fore us? Do the classroom teacher, the prin- 
cipal, the supervisor, and the superintendent 
really work toward these aims? 

I contend that we do not. We know 
that a six-year-old child just entering school 
is not capable of making a finished product 
of wood or paper or other material, in the 
form of a playhouse, or of carrying out 
perfectly any other type of activity. At the 
beginning, in his development of large 
muscles he must have free and daily use of 
these large muscles before we attempt to 
confine his codrdination to smaller, more 
intricate movements. We say, “Develop his 
large muscles by free rhythmic movements. 
Do not try to focus his attention on pre- 
cision and skill, or his efforts will result in 
tension.” We say, “A child learns by doing. 
He learns by making many mistakes. He 
learns to think and reason by having daily 
need for thinking and reasoning.” But do 


We practice this in actual classroom proce- 
dure? 


What happens when a teacher does ac- 
tually practice what she believes? The chil- 
dren make a hut-like structure which more 
than likely will resemble a sheep herder’s 
rude attempts at a temporary shelter. There 
would be no carefully measured window- 
sills, no delicate flower boxes, no elaborately 
designed linoleum and wall paper. Why? 
Because that type of activity would not suit 
the use of large muscles, and the child 
would not perform so perfectly unless un- 
der strict teacher direction. There would 
be no well-sewed window curtains, table- 
cloths, etc., because this little six-year-old 
would be capable only of huge, galloping 
stitches. The walls of the house would not 
necessarily be straight. Children do not do 
things that way when they are only at the 
beginning of group activity. 

Now, supposing there were such pedagogy 
carried out, and a teacher really tried con- 
scientiously to get all of these ideals into 
her practice. When this brave soul has ac- 
tually allowed the children, in a discussion, 
to decide where the house shall be placed 
and how many rooms it shall have, has let 
them really plan and make mistakes, has let 
group spirit decide many behavior stand- 
ards, and yet has not let liberty become 
license—in short, where the ideal activity 
plan has been put into being, we know 
that the child actually benefits, that these 
doctrines are true. A child does develop 
through this activity, both in factual knowl- 
edge and in character education, and also in 
reasoning power. But what of the teacher 
who has embraced this most difficult type 
of teaching in daily practice? Is this work 
recognized as a fine bit of teaching? 

Sometimes it is. But more often than 
not the opposite is true. There is only a 
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novel, “six-year-old” shamble to show in the 
material way for the benefits these children 
have received. Public Schools Week ar- 
rives. Parents come to see what Jack has 
been doing at school. Jack proudly shows 
them the fence he made, and Mother, or 
more likely Father, says, “Nice work, Jack. 
But, Jack, the posts are crooked,—and let 
me show you how to drive a nail in straight, 
etc.” Mother says, “Oh, yes, your room is 
nice. But, Miss X, have you seen the beauti- 
ful little house in Miss Z’s room?” They 
leave poor Miss X feeling that Jack’s par- 
ents are faintly dissatisfied with her as a 
teacher and that they only wish they had 
been lucky enough to get Jack into Miss 
Z’s room, where children really received 
some training in building, and were made 
to do things right. 

Then comes the principal, who has prob- 
ably had some opportunity to observe daily 
work, and so has a better idea of the fine 
work Miss X has done. His praise is usually 
audible to Miss X’s private ear, but when 
publicity is wanted for the school system 
(ostensibly to acquaint the public with what 
the schools are doing), is the photographer 
sent to Miss X’s room to get a photograph 
of her work? Never! Somehow, that little 
hut does not look finished enough. The 
man is sent to Miss Z’s room, and in con- 
sequence an erroneous impression is made 
on the public of the high prowess of six-year- 
olds, who are supposed to have done such a 
marvelous piece of work. Now, you know 
and I know that no six-year-old ever could 
have designed and built such a perfect prod- 
uct as that in Miss Z’s room, and so does the 
principal and so does the supervisor. So 
do the parents, in their inner hearts, know 
this. But still this work is selected and 
praised as a fine piece of teaching, and Miss 
X is reminded that higher standards of 
workmanship might improve the appear- 
ance of her room. We know that the chil- 
dren derived very little benefit from Miss 
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Z’s activity, or unit of work. In fact, they 
may have become more tense physically and 
mentally, more inclined just to follow an. 
other’s directions, may have developed little 
or no powers of judging values, merely 
acted out a cut-and-dried performance. { 
also do we know that Miss X’s children 
have gone forward at least one notch. 

Now, why did Miss Z bother to make 
those children go through that perform. 
ance? Not because she believes in this type 
of teaching; for often the aims were so dim 
as to be practically indiscernible. She 
wanted to make an impression on her 
principal, her supervisor, and her public. 
She was told that “activity” was the latest 
“stunt” and so, activity it was, at least in 
outward appearance. She had the shell of 
“activity” without the inner fire and force 
which is its only excuse for being. In a way, 
she understands that her rdle is one of 
hypocrisy, but why should she change? 
She is the one who has received the recog- 
nition, the commendation which, no matter 
how idealistic we are, is the driving force 
toward greater effort. She will frankly 
admit to Miss X after school (with the door 
firmly closed) that she did straighten that 
roof after the children had left; that the 
janitor did put up the frame work, and she 
put those flowers in the window boxes; 
and, of course, she made the original design 
for the wall paper, “because you know, Miss 
X, what crude things children do when left 
to work out their own ideas.” 

Too many of us see the success of the 
Miss Z’s, and, wanting to make a name for 
ourselves, forget the honest thing, the real 
aims of this activity business, and do a bit 
of fixing after school. Why do we deceive 
ourselves into thinking this is good work? 
Why isn’t the child’s work good enough? 
We are not employed to present an exposi- 
tion, an architects’ display. Why cannot we 
honestly say, “This is what my children 
have accomplished. They have progressed 
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in their thinking, they are better able to 
work with a group, they are developing 
physically and in codrdination, so that at 
the end of this year I may expect a more 
finished but not perfect piece of work.” 
Perfection is not reached over night. We 
all know that. Why do we try to make 
others think that it is? 

Educators and parents—all persons inter- 
ested in child development—must keep those 
real aims constantly in view if the principles 
behind progressive education are to be suc- 
cessfully worked out. They must recognize 
the fine piece of work which has accom- 
plished what it set out to do, and not 
judge by material evidence only. They 
must look for the intangible evidence 
which is of so much greater worth. They 
must see in this ugly duckling the future 
swan. 

The superintendent and, through him, 
the public in general has a most important 
part to play. He must realize that the 
theories of developing children through 
this active type of program were not meant 
to be carried out in a small classroom in- 
habited by forty children, where there is 
not room for any kind of movement with- 
out jostling one’s neighbors. The physical 
environment must be improved to give the 
sincere teacher an even chance of success. 

This activity program is a fine thing, and 
it is practical, given a chance to try its 
wings. But we must see it clearly, and 
know and believe in the principles which 
motivate it. We must obey the spirit as 
well as the letter of the law. 

Miprep M. Cameron, 
San Diego, Cal. 


THE ABNORMAL CHILD IN A SMALL 
SCHOOL 


We shall define an abnormal child as 
one whose intelligence deviates from nor- 
mal; for further clarification, one whose 
Intelligence Quotient is other than 80-120. 
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One may ask, “Why make any provision 
for such a child?” With our curriculum 
crowded to the maximum with academic 
subjects, hasn’t a child sufficient work to 
do? The answer is both in the negative 
and in the affirmative. We find children 
in every heterogeneous group in a small 
school whose intelligence quotients vary 
from 70-140. Allowing for the superior 
teacher’s three level assignments and in- 
dividual progress, we still find a student 
whose intelligence does not permit him to 
master those necessary fundamentals. On 
the other hand, we find the brilliant one 
whose intelligence permits him to master 
anything that he may encounter. When 
we find an exceptional child who can mas- 
ter any form of subject matter, projects, 
debates, etc., and still have time to spare, 
we should then be willing to allow that 
child to utilize his time as he sees fit under 
teacher guidance. The question arises, 
“How can it be done?” I shall endeavor 
to illustrate what we are doing in Lakefield, 
Minnesota, a farming town of 1,300 with 
approximately 500 enrolled in the entire 
system. 

With the codperation of Mr. Harold C. 
Bauer, my superintendent, we submitted a 
questionnaire to the seventh and eighth 
grades. Of many questions that were 
asked, here are the ones that are pertinent 
to our problem: 


. Are you planning to finish high school? 
. Are you contemplating going to college? 
. What activity do you enjoy doing most? 
. What would you enjoy doing most in 
school if it were possible? 


SWAP W Do 


After tabulating these results we made 
case studies of each abnormal child. We 
then organized our curriculum so that we 
had one hour a week in each grade de- 
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voted to “Hobbies.” A hobby we defined 
as any worth-while recreational pastime. 
Our objectives for our work are: (1) to 
provide activity for the superior child; (2) 
to provide activity for the mentally re- 
tarded child; (3) to provide suitable activ- 
ity to keep children in school. Our pro- 
cedure was as follows: 

Each child was expected to engage in 
some worth-while activity besides academic 
betterment. We found that 45 students 
had some recreational pastime, while 24 
students had no interests developed. 
Through consultation with the students we 
discovered some interest and developed it. 
Today we have every child in the seventh 
and eighth grades working on an activity 
in and out of school. Weekly progress 
charts are kept by the teacher to ascertain 
the development of the activity. All the 
students work on these activities during 
“Hobby Period” once a week. The men- 
tally gifted child enjoys his activity during 
hobby period, and every other period of time 
when his academic work is: what it should 
be for his ability. The retarded child is 
taken care of in the following manner 
(case study): 


1. Name Amy Jones Age 14 
2. M.A. 10-11 I.Q. 78 
3. What subject do you like best? History 
4. What subject do you like least? Mathe- 
matics 
. Are you planning to finish high school? 
No 


. Are you going to college? No 

. What activity do you enjoy most? 
nis 

. What would you enjoy doing most in 
school if it were possible? Sewing 


Ten- 
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With the aid of the above questions a 
teacher can determine what a child’s in- 
terests are. The teacher or principal pro- 
ceeds for a conference with the parent. 
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Stating the problem in the interests of , 
child, the parent readily sees the necessity 
for the following adjustment. The child 
drops one or two classes in which he is ; 
scholastic failure. He is then allowed t 
work on his hobby during these periods 
and in the regular hobby period. The 
child is allowed to work in the manu 
arts room, if necessary. A child’s inter. 
est in his hobby soon solves the problem 
of discipline. Under no circumstances is 3 
child allowed to drop English, reading, and 
spelling. These subjects are an absolut 
necessity to everyday life. A child gains 
something practical in these classes just by 
being “exposed” to them. 

The pupil progress chart for four months 

shows the following information: 

1. The pupils are engaged in sewing, elec. 
tricity, drawing, making scrapbooks, soap 
carving, radio construction, stamp cdl 
lecting, creative writing, knitting, bookle 
construction, knot construction, and 
model airplane building. 

2. Radios have been built, electric motors 
have been repaired, aprons were made, 
model airplanes constructed, table scarf 
made, hooked rugs, box furniture con 
structed, etc. 

3. Students who showed no interest in 
school now display enthusiasm to : 
marked degree. 

4. Seven mentally handicapped student 
were dropped from various classes. 

5. Retarded students enjoy the social con- 
tacts with fellow classmates. Retarded 
students are not segregated into special 
classes; thus no one is isolated and 
frowned upon. 


Our conclusions are that every small 
school can provide for the abnormal child. 
We owe it to the child to develop any latent 
talent which he may possess. 


Nicuo as J. OcANovic, 
Public Schools, Lakefield, Minn. 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Lancaster began it. He had to have a 
cheap method of teaching poor boys and 
hit on the monitorial system of simultaneous 
group drill. American schools accepted it. 
The graded school, with its class system, 
was evolved and has been with us for a 
hundred years. There were misgivings, 
however; Hall, one of the first to write on 


if methods of teaching, warned his readers 


that children differ and must not be treated 
as though they were all alike. In the de- 
velopment of the textbook régime such 


] warnings were largely unheeded. The nine- 


teenth century was well advanced before 
William T. Harris and others took definite 
steps to provide for individual differences. 

Scientific psychology and objective tests 
finally brought out the facts. The National 


I Society for the Study of Education spon- 


sored a yearbook on “School Provision for 
Individual Differences,” in which the Win- 
netka and Dalton plans were emphasized. 
Soon Homogeneous Grouping was intro- 
duced and widely acclaimed. Attempts 
were made to compile three-track curricula. 
Simultaneous class instruction was still re- 
garded as the necessary and normal pro- 
cedure of the school. 

There is increasing evidence that its ex- 
clusive vogue is nearing an end. Pupils are 
still different and they are different in many 
more ways than educators had supposed. 
Baltimore, for example, discovered that a 
so-called level of general intelligence was 
no level, after all, but a series of ups and 
downs—so much so that no particular abil- 
ity could be confidently predicted as belong- 
ing to any “level” of intelligence. It was 
learned also that pupils of only ordinary 
ability were doing more than their due 


proportion of superior work. Other factors 
than intellectual ability were operating. 

Most significantly of all, perhaps, the 
students of mental hygiene took a hand. 
School pupils were found to differ emotion- 
ally, and such differences are known to 
be important, more important than any 
other differences whatsoever. It is not so 
much a question of what a child can do, it 
is what he will do. His happiness and use- 
fulness in the world, moreover, depend far 
more on how he feels than on what he 
knows. 

It follows that the attempts so far made 
to organize a program of provision for in- 
dividuality must be regarded as fragmen- 
tary. The problem is vastly more complex 
and difficult than the early enthusiasts for 
scientific measurement believed. Adminis- 
tration, here as always, can only secure con- 
ditions favorable to educate activity; it can 
never supplant it. As a matter of fact, it 
may actually hinder progress by giving 
promise of solutions that it can not furnish. 

Provision for individuality is chiefly a 
problem of teaching. The teacher who is 
interested in her pupils as persons, who 
knows them intimately and scientifically, 
and who works unceasingly to further the 
growth of each according to his own nature 
into as happy and useful a member of so- 
ciety as possible is the factor we must mainly 
rely on. Any sort of grouping is to be con- 
sidered only secondary and contributory. 
The curriculum should suggest possibilities 
rather than prescribe tasks and materials; 
all notion of uniformity except in general 
aims should be given up. The child out- 
side the school should be considered quite 
as much as the pupil in the school; home 
and community must play their parts. 
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How the child is adjusted to the social 
group to which he belongs must not be 
disregarded in our eagerness to teach. him 
to spell. We should strive to perfect a com- 
prehensive and balanced program. Will 
any school manager who has attained this 
kindly report. 
J. F. H. 


A REGIONAL CONFERENCE HELD 
IN NEW YORK 


About three hundred and fifty educational 
leaders, two-thirds of them from New York 
City, met, discussed current issues in super- 
vision, had a luncheon, with speeches and 
music, and went away resolved to do it again 
another year. That in brief tells the story 
of the first regional conference conducted by 
the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction of the National Education 
Association. It gives little idea, however, of 
the amount of work performed by Dr. Leon- 
ard Power, special representative of the 
N. E. A. and member of the Board of 
Directors of the Department, who was in 
general charge of arrangements. Consider- 
ing the short time allowed for doing it, his 
effort in getting up such a program must be 
regarded as truly remarkable. 

The point of departure for the panel dis- 
cussions of the morning was the Rankin re- 
port on Leadership in Instruction. ‘Theses 
from this were assigned to pairs of partici- 
pants in the panel discussion. The procedure 
has the advantage of securing definite prep- 
aration and contribution from each partici- 
pant. It did not, however, provide the series 
of spontaneous dog fights which seem to 
furnish the “progressive” present-day edu- 
cator with the thrills he seeks. One difficulty 
was that the theses seemed to many not to 
admit of a negative view. 

There were two sets of panels, each repre- 
senting three levels—elementary, junior high, 
and senior high. This arrangement brought 
together general supervisors and principals 
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—and assistant principals, of whom there 
were many. Several well-known superin. 
tendents of schools took part—William H, 
Holmes, Mount Vernon, New York, Ira T. 
Chapman, Elizabeth, New Jersey, and Frank 
Pickell, Montclair, New Jersey, among the 
number. The panels were presided over by 
assistant superintendents Greenberg, Loftus, 
Rochester, and Veit, principal John McNeill 
(Erasmus Hall High School), and Frederick 
Law (Department Head in Stuyvesant High 
School), all of New York City. Professors 
from the colleges included F. M. Garver 
(University of Pennsylvania), Jacob S. Or. 
leans (College of City of New York), W. P. 
Dyer (New Britain Teachers College), 
Others were kept away by registration for 
the second semester. Commissioner Mor- 
rison of the New York State Department 
and Superintendent Hardy of White Plains, 
State Director of the N. E. A., sat at the 
speakers’ table. 

Six speakers were heard after the lunch- 
eon: John S. Roberts, Associate Superin- 
tendent, New York City (representing the 
Superintendent of Schools), in welcome; Di- 
rector of Membership, T. D. Martin, from 
N. E. A. Headquarters, in response; R. D. 
Lindquist, President of the Department of 
Supervisors; Superintendent Frank G. Pick- 
ell, of Montclair; Lucille Nicol and Frank 
J. Arnold, Assistant Superintendents in New 
York City. Dr. Lindquist, who came on 
from Columbus, Ohio, to make the princi- 
pal address, emphasized the need of vastly 
more thorough knowledge of the nature of 
children on the part of instructional leaders 
than they now possess. He quoted at length 
from Carrel’s Man the Unknown, and de- 
clared that he personally had resolved and 
planned to study children under the guid- 
ance of the best scientists he can find for 
the purpose. Coming at a time when s0 
much is being said about “reconstruction of 
the social order,” this forthright plea for de- 
velopment of a school program fitted to child 
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B oature came as a surprise and welcome 
relief. Some would call it a return to 
sanity. 

Many pithy and wise statements were 
made by chairmen, panel members, and 
luncheon speakers. It is obvious that not 
all are ready to accept without reservations 
the conception of supervision as leadership 
presented by the Department committee in 
its report. There is some confusion as to 
the functions of supervision. Most general 
supervisors are also administrators and have 
executive duties. ‘These are to be viewed in 
a different light from those pertaining di- 
rectly to the educational activities of teachers 
and pupils. But the businesslike executive 
tends inevitably to regard democratic pro- 
cedures as wasteful of time. In routine, such 
as military drill, they undoubtedly are. 

Among the many quotable summaries of 
remarks made in the group conferences, the 
following have been gleaned: 


The school exists solely for the pupil. There 
isno other reason for its existence. The pupil’s 
welfare, the development of his powers, the 
nature and stimulation of his attitudes and in- 
terests are the primary considerations which 
challenge educational leadership. The yard- 
stick for measuring the effectiveness of the 
response of educational leadership to this chal- 
lenge is the difference which the pupil’s edu- 
cational experiences have wrought in him. 
Have his school-life experiences increased his 
powers, promoted his welfare, given direction 
and purpose to his activities, modified or in- 
tensified his attitudes and interests, and 
changed his thinking? The answer to this 
question is the measure of educational leader- 
ship. 

Lioyp N. Morrtsetr 


Leadership in school wins loyal and enthusi- 
astic followers in proportion to its high ideals, 
its sound judgment as tested by experience, its 
appreciation of the difficulties to be overcome, 
ts sympathetic understanding of the limita- 
tions of those led, its fertility of resource in 
devising new methods of attack, its success in 
arousing self-reliance and courage to take in- 
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itiative, its hearty backing and support in times 
of difficulty, its honesty in confessing mistakes, 
its shrewd ability to turn the peculiarities of 
followers to account in the service of the 
school, its ability to define immediate and re- 
mote objectives in terms of the daily life of 
the school, and, perhaps most of all, by its 
untiring patience. 
WituraM H. SmitH 


Instructional leadership must be the correc- 
tive lens in any situation where the perspective 
of the whole picture is becoming distorted. It 
must be the balance wheel to govern the pace 
of youthful impatience and mature inertia. It 
is the fulcrum on one side of which rest the 
tools of learning and living, while there is a 
counter balance of meaningful content and en- 
richment on the other side. Instructional 
leadership is inadequate when the balance 
is allowed to slip to one extreme or the 
other. 

Hoyt D. Smiru 


The directive leader substitutes his judgment 
and initiative for those of his followers. The 
creative leader inspires, guides, and encourages 
initiative, self-expression, and independence. 
The creative high school principal helps his 
department heads to help their teachers to help 
their pupils to help themselves. Creative lead- 
ership is one continuous linked chain from 
principal to department heads to teachers to 
children and then from children to principal 
again. Since no chain is stronger than its 
weakest link, it is only where and when the 
chain is weak that the principal may assert a 
directive authority. Directive leadership is ef- 
fective with dull pupils and new teachers and 
for the attainment of immediate results of 
short duration. Creative leadership is best 
with bright pupils and able teachers for the 
encouragement of growth and for the devel- 
opment of durable values. 

Hymen ALPERN 


Supervisors can realize their objectives for 
the pupils only through the teachers. But 
teachers will inevitably teach in the spirit in 
which they are supervised. If creative activ- 
ity for the children is our aim, then the teacher 
must be permitted to express herself in her 
work and not be required to teach according 
to formula. 

MinnizE OBERMEIER 
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Supervision has several aspects to it. Among 
these are: first, the philosophy of the educa- 
tional program which should be interpreted 
through supervision; second, the carrying into 
effect of that philosophy; and third, the meth- 
ods to be used by which the philosophy can 
best be expressed or interpreted through 
teacher activity. 

This principle, since it involves these three 
ideas, cannot be carried out by working wholly 
with the individual teachers upon call from 
the teachers. To maintain that a well-ordered 
program of instructional leadership can work 
under this plan of waiting for calls from indi- 
vidual teachers is to maintain that all teachers 
are equally sensitive to the program; that they 
understand the methods by which they can 
carry out this program and that they are in- 
terested in carrying out such a program. It 
also involves the idea that all teachers under- 
stand equally well what the philosophy really 
is or what it intends to accomplish. It is based 
upon the assumption that the philosophy can 
be best built up by a piecemeal method. 

I rather think that instructional leadership 
requires first that all teachers get an overview 
of or an insight into the well-balanced program 
and the methods by which it can be put into 
effect. This can only be accomplished by hold- 
ing group meetings or group conferences with 
teachers. 

Frank G. Pickett 


I believe that the most important problem 
confronting instructional leadership among su- 
pervisors is to close the gap between principle 
and practice. During the past twenty years 
we have made a considerable effort to derive 
the objectives of teaching in the various fields 
of high school work from the aims of the edu- 
cational process as a whole. As a result, our 
subject matter syllabi improved remarkably in 
clarity and variety of statements and objec- 
tives. Classroom practice, however, has not 
kept pace with the recognition of objectives. 

Joun LoucHran 


Progressive education is characterized by its 
adaptability to local conditions. Modern cur- 
ricula are extremely flexible. “Education for 
a changing world” must train for the life that 
children know. In view of the extent of the 
transition from the older stereotyped patterns 
to the newer vitalized ones, instructional lead- 
ership must be alert to individual and local 


differences in teachers and community as wel 
as in the children. Through dynamic confer. 
ences, inter-visitations, research committees 
live bulletins, guided reading and study, and 
other aids, the modern supervisor adapts his 
curriculum and procedure to the conditions jp 
which he must work, keeping in mind always 
the ultimate goals of his philosophy of educa. 
tion. 


Coédperation is commonly the channel 
through which effective supervision is ob. 
tained. Most teachers are outstanding in some 
particular phase of instructional ability. The 
wise leader will capitalize these exceptional 
qualities; he will assemble this collective wealth 
of instructional material and will tactfully, not 
arbitrarily, find ways of offering it to each 
member of his corps for consideration and 
adoption. The leader who invites codperation 
in the formation of school policies, who util. 
izes the valuable contributions of his teachers, 
who really and openly appreciates their hones 
efforts and recognizes their intrinsic worth— 
that leader has found the true source of effec. 
tive supervision. 

Ratpo W. Hatter 


One way of promoting the right psychologi- 
cal relationship between the leader and those 
led is to involve every teacher in the depart 
ment in the solution of a challenging problem. 
In this way each teacher is forced into self- 
evaluation and is more likely to work out his 
own salvation than he is by direct, adverse 
criticism. 

STELLA S. CENTER 


If we are sensible, broadminded, kindly in- 
dividuals, interested in human beings and, 
above all, with a sense of humor, we shall, 
without specific effort, become conscious of cer- 
tain conditions in the group over which we 
are set as leaders: 


1. Do our teachers feel so sure of our essen- 
tial fairness that they usually accept diff- 
cult or somewhat uncongenial assign- 
ments with readiness? 

2. Do they come to us with their problems 
and ask our advice without being urged 
to do so? 

3. Do they tell us frankly of matters m 
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which they feel they are unsuccessful, or 


. Have they initiative and do they feel so 
sure of our pleasure in their initiative that 
they show us results of their projects in 
which we have had no hand? 

5. Do we have more complications from 
teachers who wish to come to our depart- 
ment than from those who wish to leave 
it? 

_ Is there a spirit of happiness and is there 
room for a sense of humor? 

. Do the pupils as a whole or individually, 
where we have opportunity to observe, 
seem happy in their work and do they 
report after they enter college or their life 
occupations that they feel that the school 
has meant much in their lives? 


: would they be afraid to do so? 
4 
id 


nN 
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These things cannot be measured. A care- 
ful tabulation of the marks of the students that 


‘Ewe send to college will not tell the story; 


charts showing high percentages of promotion 
may be only the result of mathematical jug- 
ging; but an esprit de corps resulting from the 


‘Blcadership of one who has achieved some meas- 


ure of human greatness is the only real success. 
How can we hope to achieve such greatness of 
heat and mind? Ah, that is a problem far 
beyond the limits of the science of education. 
It is the problem of life itself, and perhaps no 


.fone has better worded the ultimate goal of life 


than has Ruskin, when he said, “He only is 
advancing in life whose heart is getting softer, 
whose blood warmer, whose brain quicker, 
whose spirit is entering into living peace. And 
the men who have this life in them are the 
true Lords or Kings of the earth—they and 
they only.” 
Rowena K. Keyes 


Nine groups of educators in New York 
City codperated in the preparations for this 
program. They were represented at the 
speakers’ table by their respective chairmen: 
Miss Lucille Nicol, Association of Assistant 
Superintendents; Dr. Henry E. Hein, New 
York City High School Principals Associa- 
tion; Miss Mabel A. Bessey, Association of 
First Assistants in New York City High 
Schools; Mr. Robert Comin, The Junior 
High School Principals Association of New 
York City; Miss Dorothy Bildersee, New 


York Principals Association; Miss Mary A. 
Corbett, Association of Assistants to Princi- 
pal in Charge; Miss Bertha C. Dangler, 
Brooklyn Assistants to Principal Association; 
Miss Katherine E. Sullivan, Association of 
Assistants to Principal of New York City; 
Miss Helen Baldwin, Association of Assist- 
ants to Principal of the Borough of Queens. 
The success of the meeting may be attributed 
in large measure to the hearty assistance of 
these groups. It is probable that a second 
conference on supervision for the Metropoli- 
tan District will be arranged early in the next 
school year. If so, the codperation of other 
similar groups outside of New York City 
will undoubtedly be invited. 


NEW COURSES OF STUDY IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 

The instructional division of the public 
schools of Minneapolis completed several 
course of study bulletins in 1935 for elemen- 
tary and junior high schools. The adminis- 
trative organization under Superintendent 
Reed consisted of the Director of Instruction, 
Miss Prudence Cutright, a general curricu- 
lum committee, an advisory curriculum com- 
mittee for each level, and a production com- 
mittee for each subject. 

As compared with the Rochester program, 
for example, this program is less radical. No 
attempt was made to set up a few all-embrac- 
ing objectives to which activities in all fields 
of experience should be related. The Min- 
neapolis program is a program organized in 
terms of subjects of study. 

The treatment of the subjects, however, is 
distinctly modern. Art in the junior high 
school, for example, aims at “an awakening 
to the consciousness of beauty in everyday 
life—in the home, the school, and the com- 
munity.” In the seventh grade the main 
topics are printing and book art, school needs, 
and art in the interior of the home. The 
work to be done is outlined in detail and 
the time required is indicated. 
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APPRAISAL OF INSTRUCTION IN NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS READING 
SURVEY 


As the first step in a program of appraisal 
and evaluation, the Elementary School Di- 
vision of New York City gave to the 6B 
classes the New Stanford Reading Test, 
Form Y, in May, 1935. Of the approx- 
imately 50,000 6B children, 21,738 children 
were tested in reading in order to deter- 
mine by way of a normative survey 
the problem confronting the elementary 
schools. 

The testing program initiated by this 
reading survey was organized on a coép- 
erative basis, the field superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers of the school having a 
very important part in the administration, 
scoring, and tabulation of the results of the 
test. The reports from each territory were 
studied and a statement concerning the 
teaching of reading was prepared by the 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of im- 
provement of instruction and supervision. 
The results were graphed, blue-printed, and 
placed on slides. 

Conferences with superintendents and 
with principals at professional gatherings 
discussed the findings and suggested pro- 
cedures to improve reading instruction. 
Meetings of associations of assistants to 
principal were devoted to a presentation of 
the results and the discussion of their im- 
plications. Further research studies were 
made by the various chairmen of the test- 
ing committees and experimental tech- 
niques are being tried in various sections 
of the city. 

It is of significance to note that this 
test revealed the following: 


1. The median reading grade of the chil- 
dren tested was 6.7, one month below 
normal grade achievement. 

2. There was wide divergency of results. 

3. Fourteen per cent of the children showed 
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reading achievement equal to the norm 
for 4B or below. 


. Thirty-six per cent showed achievemen 


of 7B or above. 


. The results were much higher in the com. 


prehension test than in the vocabulary 
test. 


. Schools within each assistant superintend. 


ent’s territory varied greatly and each 
school required individual study. 


. Close relationship was noted between 


reading achievement and various factor; 
such as native intelligence, cultural and 
social background, foreign language 
spoken in the home, the supply of read. 
ing materials, and library facilities, 


It was suggested that the development of 
standards of expectancy of achievement 
used for schools will stir from complacent 
satisfaction those favored schools which 
achieve better than city-wide norms and te. 
move undue discouragement in the cas 
of schools with slow learners and under. 
privileged children. 

It was felt that the improvement of the 
reading program requires: 


I. 


The enlargement of pupils’ vocabulary 
needs by enrichment of their experiences 
within the scope of their mentality. 


. The realization that word calling is not 


reading, that reading is a mental proces 
involving comprehension based on the 
reader’s experience. 


. Provision for various types of reading in 


wide variety. It is necessary to provide 
purposeful silent reading of the study o 
reflective type and the rapid skim type « 
well as oral reading in audience situ: 
tions. 


. The setting up of a suitable program for 


each school to meet its specific needs. 
Teacher participation should be enlisted 
in the study of factors entering into read- 
ing attitudes, teaching objectives, and 
preparation of materials of instruction. 


. Enlistment of pupil effort and codpers 


tion. The use of graphs and charts not 
ing individual improvement stimulate it 
terest in developing needed skills. 


. The continued development of a symp 


thetic, hopeful attitude on the part of tht 
teachers. 
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7. Provision for periodic testing and reme- 


dial instruction. This necessitates the 
development of a professional attitude to- 
ward the necessary additional child-ac- 
counting work. 


. Organization of well-planned meetings of 


teachers and supervisors. Committees of 
teachers and supervisors should be ar- 
ranged for the study of definite problems 
in the schools; demonstration lessons in 
silent reading should be given and cen- 
tral reference libraries should be organ- 
ized, 


BENJAMIN B. GREENBERG, 
Assistant Superintendent, 
In Charge of Improvement 
of Instruction and Supervision, 
Elementary Schools, 
New York City. 


THE NEW YEARBOOK 


The 1936 yearbook of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
Supervision of English, is still in prepara- 
tion, and will not come from the press for 
several weeks. Our publications office has 
asked us to make this announcement in 
order that the members of the Department 
may understand why they have not received 
their copies of the yearbook. 

The Yearbook Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Marquis E. Shattuck, Di- 
rector of Language Education in Detroit, 
Michigan, includes in its membership such 
well-known persons in the field of English 
as Walter Barnes, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Lou 
LaBrant, George W. Norvell, and Dora V. 
Smith. 
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TEACHING CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


Literature and the Child,’ by Blanche 
E. Weekes, is a useful book on what liter- 
ature children enjoy and profit by and how 
to deal with it in the classroom. Chapters 
on “The Nature and Purpose of Literature” 
and “Factors of Selection,” and chapters 
dealing briefly and deftly with the major 
authors, past and present, for children, with 
fables, folk-tales, myths and legends, jingles 
and poetry, lead up to chapters on methods 
and procedures. These are followed by 
suggestions for creative self-expression and 
by carefully chosen lists of books for chil- 
dren. Each chapter ends with references 
and questions for study and discussion. 

Dr. Weekes has read and assimilated the 
books and studies in the field, and she 
quotes and cites helpfully. She has also 
read faithfully and widely in children’s 
literature. But in spite of her scholarship, 
she has kept her feet on the ground and 
manages to preserve balance and perspec- 
tive, clear-sightedness, and common-sense. 
Refusing to align herself with the “infor- 
mationalists,” the “correlationists,” and the 
“character-educationists,” accepting the es- 
thetic nature and the “experience” function 
of literature in general, she has formulated 
appropriate methods of dealing with liter- 
ature for children. 

This reviewer finds himself critical of 
the book on two counts. In the first place, 
Dr. Weekes seems lacking in knowledge 
and in discrimination of literature in gen- 
eral. It is not only that she makes some 
queer blunders in fact (as when she speaks 
of Elizabeth Madox Roberts as an English 
writer of novels); it is rather that she seems 
to possess little flair for the subtler aspects 


of literature. Thus, she speaks of Steven. 
son’s “The Friendly Cow” as resembling 
Jane and Ann Taylor’s “Thank you, Pretty 
Cow,” though in spirit and mood they are 
miles—or should one say “pastures”? 
apart. Thus, she couples Padraic Colum 
and James Baldwin as peers in their retell. 
ing of Sigurd, though Baldwin’s version is 
relatively dry and prosy. Thus, she seems 
to prefer Tom Sawyer to Huckleberry 
Finn, the former not much more than an 
excellent juvenile, the latter one of the 
rich literary treasures of the world. 

In the second place, Dr. Weekes, like 
most primary teachers, seems unduly fear- 
ful of anything that is robust and extrav- 
agant in literature. True, she attempts to 
refute those who object to the nonsensical 
and the fanciful; but her arguments are 
cautious and half-hearted—and intellectual. 
To those who would eliminate “Heigh, 
diddle diddle,” she would say, “After all, 
only one cow jumped over the moon, only 
one dog laughed, only one dish ran away 
with the spoon.” There is a better answer 
—if answer is needed: the peals of laughter 
that accompany such grotesques and hu- 
moresques as, for example, Walt Disney's 
“Three Little Pigs.” Are we to continue to 
John Ruskinize and Louisa May Alcottize 
our literature for “tiny tots” and “little men 
and women”? 

But perhaps these are trivial flaws in a 
book otherwise sound and contributive. Dr. 
Weekes displays sense, scholarship, knowl- 
edge of what is interesting and valuable, 
and wisdom as to how to bring together 
the child and his literature. 


WALTER Barns, 
New York University. 


1 Literature and the Child. By Blanche E. Weekes, Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett and Co., 1935. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE GENERAL 
READER 

It has frequently been said that the reason 
more people do not read the best books is 
because they can’t. An investigation carried 
on under the auspices of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education and the Amer- 
ian Library Association? appears to support 
this view. Only about one-sixth of the adults 
tested had attained reading ability equal to 
that of high school pupils. An equal num- 
ber could read only as well as primary school 
children. The remainder ranged between 
these two extremes. 

The chief questions faced in this inquiry 
were: What is a readable book? How well 
do adults read? How do adult reading ma- 
terials differ and what makes the difference? 
How should adult reading materials be pre- 
pared? How selected? Eight chapters, 
eighty-six tables, thirty-two figures, and seven 
appendices are devoted to answering these 
questions. The jury method was employed; 
also reading tests, comparison with school 
texts, and the like. As frequently happens 
in such studies, the statistical techniques em- 
ployed are of a precision quite out of propor- 
tion to the exactness of the facts they are 
applied to. However, to the mathematically 
inclined they will give pleasure and others 
can skip them. 

The investigators warn the reader that this 
is only an initial study. Many additional 
factors remain to be considered and other 
readers than those of limited ability. It 
would certainly be a pity if reading matter 
were to be reduced to the level of the mov- 
ing pictures and the tabloid newspapers. Let 
us hope that the rapidly increasing high 
school population is a sign that the general 
level of adult reading ability is on the way 
to be raised. 


J. F. H. 
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SCIENCE IN ADULT EDUCATION 


The American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, aware that the public has little grasp 
of the meaning of science and scientific 
method, invites a scientist who is also both 
an educator and a writer to prepare a vol- 
ume® that would show how such apprecia- 
tion can be made more general. He first 
directs attention to possible interests that 
laymen may have in science and the content 
appropriate for them. Next he discusses 
how science may be brought to the public 
through teaching, the printed word, and 
visual and motor aids. Lastly he analyzes 
the educational situation. 

The book is to a degree a survey of current 
opinion. A superintendent of schools is 
quoted on reasons for the failure of high 
school science. From a college professor 
comes a criticism of the public press. And 
so on. The whole, however, is much more 
than a compilation. A definite point of view 
is developed and many practical suggestions 
are given. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Professor Strang* has made so many 
changes in preparing the second edition of 
her book on educational guidance that it is 
possible to indicate them only in general. 
Part I, devoted to the theory of personnel 
work, is largely new. Such work is now 
definitely related to education as a whole, a 
point of view established, and the réles of 
specialists, teachers, and club sponsors de- 
fined. Parts IV and V of the first edition 
are now assimilated into the preceding chap- 
ters. The changes are accomplished not so 
much by omission as by condensation. Mat- 
ters are now presented in tabular form that 
were previously discussed in extenso. 

The new edition is a mature, well-knit 
treatment of a body of knowledge for which 


*What Makes a Book Readable? By William S. Gray and Bernice E. Leary. University of Chicago Press, 1935. 


*Science and the Public Mind. B 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 


e y Benjamin C. Gruenberg. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
‘The Réle of the Teacher in Personnel Work. By Ruth Strang. 


1935. 
Revised and Enlarged. Bureau of Publications, 
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there is a rapidly increasing demand. Edu- 
cational guidance now outranks vocational 
guidance in importance in the view of most 
educators. It is the more inclusive concept. 
What was thought of, therefore, as the work 
of a dean of girls or of boys in high schools 
has now become a task for the school as a 
whole. Specialists are still needed but not 
to work alone. 

This book is intended for use as a text by 
all prospective teachers of adolescents. It 
will serve as a comprehensive introduction 
to the problems and literature in this field. 
At present it has no serious competitor and 
hence will render an important service to 
high school education. 

Professor Gates® has reworked his Pro- 
gram of Diagnostic and Remedial Methods 
in Reading. He not only reports the results 
of investigations he has made in the field 
since the publication of the first edition, but 
he also surveys the work of others, so that 
the new edition presents a fairly complete 
view of the work so far done on diagnosis 
and remedy of defects in reading. An ex- 
tensive bibliography is supplied. 

Gates holds that recent studies indicate 
that too much stress has been laid on organic 
conditions as causes of reading deficiency. 
He gives failure to acquire suitable tech- 
niques first place and argues that suitable 
materials properly administered will prevent 
most pupils from failure. In harmony with 
this he urges thorough study of each pupil 
when he begins his school career. 

The book is intended for both classroom 
teachers and specialists. Its untechnical style 
fits it very well for general use. 


EDUCATION AND THE PHILOSO- 
PHY OF ESSENTIALISM 
Demiashkevich has coined a new term in 
his Introduction to Philosophy of Educa- 
tion® He refers to a group of conservative 


5 The Improvement of Reading. By Arthur I. Gates. 
® An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education. 
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educators as essentialists. By this he seems 
to mean that they favor the educational 
procedures that he believes will result in the 
acquirement of the essentials of an educa. 
tion. More specifically they advocate recog- 
nition of fixed standards of value as opposed 
to the experimentalists, who hold a different 
view. In his book we have, therefore, an 
attempt to show the falsity and weakness of 
the “Progressives.” 

As usual in such efforts, the opposition 
will probably repudiate in large measure 
the conception of education which this 
writer attributes to them. By stating doc. 
trines of reform in extreme terms, it is al- 
ways easy to make them absurd. It is, of 
course, equally easy to caricature traditional 
practice and as frequently done. 

For one educated chiefly in Europe, Pro- 
fessor Demiashkevich displays a fair group 
of current issues in this country. He has 
little to offer, however, toward the solu- 
tion of our problems. In view of the recent 
history and present state of Europe, his sug- 
gestion that we model a secondary school 
for an intellectual élite upon the French 
lycée and the German gymnasium is as- 
tonishing. Both countries are in fact ruled 
by economic oligarchies. As for the reac- 
tion of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Communist Party against the new 
education in Russia, is it not just possible 
that the educators who were developing the 
system were and are better judges of schools 
than Stalin and his associates? Imagine 
the officers of either of our dominant politi- 
cal parties in a position to dictate educa- 
tional procedure, or a committee of 
Congress, or of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States! 

This book displays much erudition. The 
text is interlarded with quotations from 
many sources. A number of very sensible 
things are said about education. The total 


The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
By Michael Demiashkevich. American Book Company, 1935. 
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effect, however, is negative rather than posi- 
tive. We are told what not to think and 
do rather than what we should think and 
do. The range of contemporary problems 
passed in review is limited. It is likely that 
students in courses in the principles of edu- 
cation will regard this work as better suited 
for collateral reading than as the main text- 
book. 


A GUIDE TO CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


Curriculum Development,’ by Caswell 
and Campbell, offers a large amount of use- 
ful information and maintains a well-bal- 
anced, middle-of-the-road position in the dis- 
cussion of current theories and practices. 
Change in this field is rapid. New surveys 
like this one are needed, therefore, at frequent 
intervals. 

These writers have had extensive experi- 
ence in state programs of curriculum devel- 
opment. They assisted in this work in Flor- 
ida, Virginia, Arkansas, and Mississippi. 
How good their theories are might be judged, 
it may be supposed, by the results of their 
work in those states. If the children are 
getting better education and more of it, then 
presumably the curriculum program was ef- 
fective. It is regrettable that a question of 
this sort is so difficult to answer. 

Everyone engaged in the supervision of 
teaching will profit by reading this book. 
The development of the program of activi- 
ties is the chief function of supervision. 
Some division of labor may be made so that 
certain supervisors are assigned to the spe- 
dal task of preparing course of study bul- 
letins, but actual isolation of this task from 
the work of instructional leadership as a 
whole would be disastrous, just as it has 
proved to be in the case of measurement and 
educational research. Messrs. Caswell and 
Campbell are not very clear-cut on this point. 
Possibly the over-weening ambitions of some 


of the so-called curriculum specialists dis- 
turbed them. 

A fair example of the service which this 
book may be expected to render may be taken 
from its handling of the topic, Units of In- 
struction. The present confusion is recog- 
nized and cleared up by an analysis of vari- 
ous concepts and a classification of units into 
two main groups, units of subject matter 
and units of experience. The unit of gen- 
eralization or “theme” is classed as subject 
matter, where it belongs, rather than as pur- 
poseful experience, as some would have it. 

The temperate attitude, recognition of 
worthy contributions from both radical and 
conservative sources, thoroughness in survey 
of the field, and clear and direct expression 
that the reader is treated to in this excellent 
work make it notable. To students of the 
curriculum in the colleges it will be, for some 
time at least, indispensable. Superintendents 
of schools, responsible as they are for the 
educational work of their schools, will con- 
sult it with great profit. This is a book that 
needed to be written. However much the 
critic may take exception to details, he must 
admit that the general effect is likely to be 
good. A surprisingly large number of cur- 
rent educational issues are analyzed and an- 


alyzed well. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
EpucaTIONAL TRENDS 


Six well-known educators contribute to a 
symposium called “Whither Education,” in 
New York State Education for January. 
Professor Mort shows how funds can be pro- 
vided for new needs and at the same time 
guarded from waste. Superintendent Weet 
selects child-study, curriculum revision, and 
educational philosophy as the three funda- 
mentals in developing an educational pro- 
gram. Professor Harap believes that the cur- 
riculum must soon be dominated by the 


™Curriculum Development. By Hollis L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell. American Book Company, 1935. 
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principle of social welfare. Next in impor- 


tance is provision for recreation. This writer © 


presents an interesting list of “new funda- 
mentals.” Professor Moore tells what the 
teacher for the new education should be— 
cultured, a good thinker, creative. Miss 
Center offers six tests by which to measure 
the creativeness of supervision. Professor 
Spaulding indicates how, in his opinion, 
pupil growth in secondary schools should be 
evaluated—not by fixed standards in subjects 
of study but by the competence developed, 
competence to take a useful place in society. 


PrLay AND Hossies 


The February number of The Clearing 
House contains a series of articles on play in 
the life of adolescents. Professor Long of 
New York University opens the discussion 
with a spirited defense of play as a legitimate 
factor in school programs. He argues that 
play should be regarded as a desirable way- 
of-life, not merely a diversion from serious 
work. Miss Keliher, supervisor in Hartford, 
Connecticut, approaches the topic from the 
point of view of mental hygiene. Genuine 
play, she urges, is a valuable means of inte- 
gration of personality. Dr. Moehlman, of 
Ohio State University, declares that the 
school should teach pupils how to use leisure 
time and explains how the University School, 
in which he teaches, attempts to do this. 
Other contributions in the symposium deal 
with social studies, hobbies, and the direction 
of play as a civic function. 


Tue VERSE-SPEAKING CHOIR 


Reading aloud in concert, once very com- 
mon but for some years rare, appears to be 
coming back. It is now called choral verse- 
speaking or choral recitation of verse. In 
Childhood Education for February, Miss 
Eloise Ramsey, of Wayne University, tells 
how to conduct it with children of the pri- 
mary grades. She states that preliminary 
practice in pronunciation with a view to 


standardizing is useless in this country, how. 
ever it may serve in England. The children 
should first have much opportunity to hear 
good verse read by the teacher. When they 
have made some progress in perception of 
rhythm, they may begin to tap in time with 
the teacher and then to join with her jp 


rendition. A later stage is reached when 


solo and chorus alternate. Still later, pat. 
terns in verse may be distinguished. Pro. 
gram work is valuable but should be kept 
free of costuming and stage effects. 


Tue Scuoot SysTtEM oF San Disco 


Superintendent Crawford of San Diego 
describes the school system of that city in 
the Journal of Education for January 6. The 
organization as a whole is democratic: a gen- 
eral Educational’ Council and a Classroom 
Teachers Council, made up of elected repre- 
sentatives, provide clearing houses for con- 
sideration of school problems. Curriculum 
revision is carried on codperatively. In the 
elementary field progress has been made in 
the development of an activity program. 
Supplementary materials of instruction have 
been prepared by a special group supported 
by the federal government. A strong Visual 
Education Department is maintained. Pupil 
guidance and adjustment is emphasized; in 
the secondary schools deans and counsellors 
are provided for this purpose. In health edu- 
cation home contacts are stressed. Not least, 
short unit courses for adults are organized 
and conducted. 


ScHOoLs AND OccuPATIONS 


In Journal of Educational Research for 
January, Professor Trabue contends that 
schools should do openly what they now do 
tacitly, concern themselves as to the occupa- 
tions which the pupils may properly enter. 
Teachers generally, he says, while not ad- 
mitting it, really influence their students in 
the direction of the occupations that they 
themselves favor. He would make extensive 
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use of tests, not to provide a basis for classifi- 
ation and uniform courses but for under- 
sanding the individual and his needs. He 
urges the importance of recognizing that the 
responsibility for educational guidance does 
not and should not rest upon the school alone. 
Attaching a social stigma to any occupation 
is to be deplored. ‘The real issue is whether 
a particular person could make a greater con- 
tribution to social welfare if he were engaged 
in some other work. 


A Core CurricuLuM oF SoctaL ExpERIENCES 


Three teachers in the University High 
School in Oakland, California, Misses Hill, 
Lucas, and Kyne, describe in the December, 
1935, number of University High School 
Journal a core curriculum for the senior high 
school. The chief aim is to provide oppor- 
tunity for progressive social adjustment. 
The first stage is called “Personal Manage- 
ment.” In this problems of personal expendi- 
tures, manners, health, and habits of study 
are dealt with. This is followed by “Social 
Living,” orientation in the life of the com- 
munity, and this by “American History.” 
The details of the course vary from time to 
time and first-hand experience plays a large 
part; numerous field trips are taken. Motion 
pictures are also used extensively. The class 
work is further supplemented with grade 
forums. The teachers for these core courses 
are drawn from various fields. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Highlights of Astronomy. By Walter Bartky. 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 280. 
Illus. $2.50. Stellarscope—an instrument 
designed by Walter Bartky for exact identi- 
fication of heavenly bodies. University of 
Chicago Press. $2.00. 

Story Biographies. Edited by Harriet L. Mc- 
Clay and Helen Judson. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1936. Pp. 695. $1.44. 

Units in Chemistry. By Russell S. Howard. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1934. Pp. 
824. Illus. $1.80. 

The American People and Nation. By Rolla 
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M. Tryon, Charles R. Lingley, and Frances 
Morehouse. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1936. 
Pp. 725. Illus. $1.72. 

The New Path to Reading: My Second Primer 
(Revised Edition); pp. 126; $0.52. My Next 
Book One; pp. 173; (Revised Edition). By 
Anna Dorothea Cordts. Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 1936. $0.64. 

The Social Studies Curriculum. Fourteenth 
Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C., 1936. Pp. 
478. $2.00. 

Education and Organized Interests in America. 
By Bruce Raup. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1936. Pp. 238. $2.50. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York: Child Development Monographs, 
1935: No. 18, Imaginative Behavior of Pre- 
school Children, by Frances V. Markey; pp. 
139; $1.60. No. 20, Children’s Fears, by 
Arthur T. Jersild and Frances B. Holmes; 
pp. 356; $3.15. No. 21, Conflicts Between 
Preschool Children, by Arthur T. Jersild 
and Frances V. Markey; pp. 181; $2.10. No. 
22, Development of Rhythm in Young Chil- 
dren, by Arthur T. Jersild and Sylvia F. 
Bienstock; pp. 97; $1.60. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York: Contributions to Education, 1935: 
No. 657, The Auditory and Speech Charac- 
teristics of Poor Readers, by Guy L. Bond; 
pp. 48; $1.30. No. 658, Occupational Abii- 
ity Patterns, by Arthur F. Dodge; pp. 97; 
$1.60. No. 659, A Study of Some Aspects 
of Satisfaction in the Vocation of Stenog- 
raphy, by Margaret S. Quayle; pp. 121; $1.60. 
No. 660, An Analysis of Certain Traits of 
Selected High-School Seniors Interested in 
Teaching, by Tressa C. Yeager; pp. 87; 
$1.60. No. 661, Principles and Statutory 
Provisions Relating to Recreational, Medical, 
and Social Welfare Services of the Public 
Schools, by Everett C. Preston; pp. 141; 
$1.60. No. 662, The Relationship of City 
Planning to School Plant Planning, by Rus- 
sell A. Holy; pp. 135; $1.60. No. 663, Pur- 
poses and Conditions Affecting the Nature 
and Extent of Participation of Adults in 
Courses in the Home Study Department of 
Columbia University, 1925-1932, by George 
Baxter Smith; pp. 86; $1.60. No. 665, Anal- 
ysis of Ability in Fundamental Motor Skills, 
by Lloyd M. Jones; pp. 100; $1.60. No. 667, 
Extra-curricular Activities in Relation to the 
Curriculum, by Galen Jones; pp. 99; $1.60. 
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Lincoln School Studies Society: 4 Study Out- 
line for School Staff Meetings. By the Staff 
of the Lincoln School. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 
82. $1.30. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Curriculum Trends—A Preliminary Report 
and a Challenge. By Laura Zirbes. Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 1935. Pp. 
39- $0.35. 

An Examination of Examinations. By Sir 
Philip Hartog and E. C. Rhodes. Macmil- 
lan and Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s St., London, 
1935. Pp. 81, 1s. 2d. postpaid. 

Attainment by the “Reading” Method—A 
Comparative Study in About Fifty Institu- 
tions, 1930-1933. By Frederic D. Cheyd- 
leur. University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
Pp. 144. 

How to Read Rapidly and Well. By C. Gil- 
bert Wrenn and Luella Cole. Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1935. 
Pp. 16. $0.15. 

A Handbook for Student Teachers. By 
Charles W. Waddell. University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Syllabus No. 1. 
Berkeley, Cal.: University of California 
Press, 1935. Pp. 63. $0.75. 

Scientific Character Building and Vocational 
Guidance. El Paso, Texas: El Paso Public 
Schools, Administration Bldg., 1935. Pp. 
32. $0.35. 

A Brief Survey of Present-Day Religious and 
Moral Education in the Schools of Countries 
Other Than the United States of America. 
By Henry L. Smith, Robert S. McElhinney, 
and George R. Steele. Bulletin of the School 
of Education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., Vol. XI, No. 3, June, 1935. Pp. 
185. $0.50. 

Abstracts of Studies in Education (Part V, 
1935). By Charles C. Peters. State College, 
Pa.: School of Education, Pennsylvania State 
College. Pp. 58. $0.50. 

How to Judge Motion Pictures and How to 
Organize a Photoplay Club. By Sarah Mc- 
Lean Mullen. Scholastic Publications, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Pp. 64. $0.25 (in quantities of 30 or 
more, $0.15). 
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Answers to Alcohol. By L. H. Caldwell, 
Wichita, Kan.: McCormick-Armstrong Co, 
1935. Pp. 40. $0.20 (discounts on quanti. 
ties). 

Reducing the Variability of Supervisors’ Judg. 
ments. By Sister M. Xavier Higgins, R.S.M ie 
Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. 
Studies in Education, No. 23. Pp. 69. $1.15, 

Studying Efficiently. By S. L. Crawley. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. 95. 

Mathematics in Life. By Raleigh Schorling 
and John R. Clark. Unit A—Measurement 
in Modern Life and in the Long Ago; pp. 
44; $0.24. Unit B—Constructions: Using 
Geometry in Practical Drawing; pp. 66; 
$0.28. Unit C—Drawing to Scale: Some 
Everyday Uses of Mathematics; pp. 44; 
$o.24. Unit D—Per Cents: Their Meaning 
and Use; pp. 60; $0.28. Yonkers, N. Y,; 
World Book Co., 1935. > 

Number Stories Work-Book, Book One. ByR 
W. C. Findley, J. W. Studebaker, and F. Be” 
Knight. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co,” 
1935. Pp. 64. $0.24. 

Course of Study in Bookkeeping for Senior 
High Schools. Bulletin 84, Department off 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., 1935. 
Pp. 60. 

A Tentative Course of Study in Elementary 
School Social Sciences (first four grades), 
Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., 1935.) 
Pp. 126 (mimeographed). * 

The Paris Pact and International Relations ing 
American High Schools, Seventh Year—— 
1935-36. National Student Forum, 532 17th” 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. Pp. 40. a 

Good Reading. Prepared and published by#™ 
The Committee on College Reading, Ati” 
wood H. Townsend, Chairman, for The Nai 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 211” 
W. 68th St., Chicago, Ill., 1935. Pp. 80.0 5 
$0.20 a copy; $1.80 a dozen. a 

What Do You Think? Forms 1 and 2. Bye” 
Victor H. Noll. New York: Bureau of Pub F™ 
lications, Teachers College, 1935. EachR” 
form, $3.15 per 100. Manual, $0.35. Sam- 
ple set, $0.40. 

Described Teaching Units for Kindergarten.§ 
Prepared under supervision of Hugh S.§ 7 
Bonar, City Superintendent, and Alice? 
Brady, Grade Supervisor. Manitowoc, Wis.: §- 
Board of Education, April, 1935. Pp. 207. 
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